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EDITORIAL 


NNIVERSARIES change their meaning with the lapse of time 
Aana the consequent lengthening of perspective. In this country, the 
anniversary of Munich is no longer related to urgent controversies over 
alternative courses to be followed. It has become a debating ground for 
historians, not a test of political allegiance. One no longer hears the 
merits of Mr Chamberlain’s policies discussed; it is assumed that they 
had none. Their former defenders, if not altogether silent, are without 
influence. Munich, by common consent, was a failure; hence there is no 
disposition to challenge the dictum that it was also a betrayal. Yet fifteen 
years ago there were many who took a different view. Even the Labour 
Party censured Mr Chamberlain only after he had signed the fatal terms 
surrendering the Bohemian bastion and the liberties of Central Europe; 
before this its leaders had taken good care not to appear as ‘war-mongers’. 
Pacifism was still immensely strong, and even among Mr Chamberlain’s 
critics there were many who felt that the country - and the Common- 
wealth — needed this humiliation to re-discover the will to resist. War in 
1938 might have split a nation still uncertain whether armed resistance 
to Germany was really the only course left. That is the true defence of 
Munich - though at the time it could not be voiced. All the other argu- 
ments — the alleged gain of time, the impossibility of defending Czecho- 
slovakia without Russian aid, and so on — are either spurious or dishonest. 
This one is not. 

Yet if the standard defence of Mr Chamberlain’s policy no longer 
commands support, it does not follow that his opponents have been 
proved right in all their assumptions. The chief of these — that Britain 
could decisively influence the balance of power in Eastern Europe - was 
actually disproved within a year of Munich. For it was then that Britain 
and France took up arms on behalf of Poland - and failed to protect their 
ally from destruction. War was declared in the name of Polish indepen- 
dence, yet the Western Powers stood idly by while Poland was overrun. 
It has been argued that the ‘phoney war’ actually played a major part in 
undermining France’s capacity to resist a year later. Certainly the Anglo- 
French declaration of war, while it did nothing to save Poland, freed 
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Hitler from the odium of having to launch an unprovoked assault in the 
West. A sudden, unmotivated German onslaught on France might have 
stimulated the national will to resist; by May 1940 this will had been 
corroded by eight months of nervous tension and the perfidious slogan 
‘Mourir pour Danzig?’ Thus there are grounds for doubting whether in 
1938-9 the Western Powers had a valid choice open to them. If it is true 
that in 1938 they could not have saved Czechoslovakia, it is no less true 
that a year later they signally failed to save Poland. Yet the decision to 
declare war was undoubtedly right, if only because the Soviet-German 
Pact left Hitler free to attack in the West at the moment of his choice. 
There are times when it does not greatly matter what one does, because 
alternative courses will yield identical results. If a situation is allowed to 
deteriorate until this point has been reached, the defenders and the oppo- 
nents of a given policy may each, with some show of reason, claim to be right. 

Since Britain and France were in fact unable to defend Eastern Europe 
from Germany, would they not have done better to admit it? That was 
the long-range argument underlying the policy miscalled ‘appeasement’ 
which Mr Chamberlain sought to follow. Its weakness was the failure to 
realize that for Hitler the conquest of Eastern Europe was only a stepping- 
stone to the grand military assault on the West. There was no ‘national’ 
justification for the Nazi policy of destroying Czechoslovakia (the true 
‘national’ solution would have been autonomy for the Sudeten Germans 
- which Hitler rejected). Bohemia was needed for the assault on Poland, 
just as Poland was needed for the subsequent ‘crusade’ against Russia. 
And all the resources of Eastern Europe and the Ukraine were required 
to feed the German war machine in the long anticipated climax in the 
West. The alternative to the Chamberlain policy of letting Germany 
involve herself in Eastern Europe was the Churchill-Roosevelt policy of 
defending Eastern Europe against Germany with the help of Russia. 
That, too, failed because Russia emerged from the war as a Great Power, 
and because ‘world revolution’ was easily transmuted into revolutionary 
imperialism. No policy can succeed if it is based on misconceptions, and 
Anglo-American misconceptions about Russia at Yalta were the equiva- 
lent of Anglo-French illusions about Germany at Munich. In each case 
the Western Powers overrated their influence and underestimated their 
opponent’s capacity for enforcing his own solutions. Either Germany or 
Russia had to dominate Eastern Europe, and the destruction of German 
military power decided the issue in Russia’s favour. Conversely, the only 
way to right the balance now is to allow Germany to rearm. 
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It does not follow that this is desirable; it might be preferable to let a 
disarmed, unified and permanently neutralized Germany become a 
buffer between East and West. But decisions as to what is preferable, on 
moral, social and political grounds, should be distinguished from decisions 
as to what is practicable. There are any number of excellent reasons for 
not helping Germany to rearm, notwithstanding the recent victory of 
moderate conservatism in the West German elections and the relative 
failure of the nationalist Right; but there is no reason for pretending that 
German national aspirations can be squared with the present political 
and territorial settlement in Central and Eastern Europe. The Russians 
have foolishly staked their German policy on the success of Soviet Com- 
munism in the East Zone, and the collapse of their German satellite must 
therefore shake their whole position throughout the region. Yet Germany 
cannot be kept permanently divided, and above all the Western Powers 
cannot afford to see German nationalism turn against them. It does not 
follow that the resulting deadlock is unbreakable; what does follow is that 
the Russians must be offered a quid pro quo to induce them to withdraw 
their troops and leave their German lackeys to their fate. It is the business 
of statesmanship to discover the best means to this end - with as little 
speech-making and ‘open diplomacy’ as possible. 
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The correspondent of a British newspaper, commenting on the crisis in oo 
the United Nations Assembly over the nomination of India to the political soalit 
conference on Korea, remarked that ‘this is the first time that the British frictio 
Commonwealth, together with many European states, have openly remai 
opposed the United States on a question of a general policy.’ If he had reasor 


been writing after the vote was taken, he might have added that it was streng 
the first time that Britain and Russia had combined their political forces confer 
to out-vote America in the United Nations on a matter which. the reacht 
American Government regarded as of vital interest to itself. shouk 

This episode, following as it did immediately after the cessation of The 
hostilities in Korea, and soon after Russia’s move to counter the Western which 


proposal for a Foreign Ministers’ conference to discuss Germany by the fa 
insistence on bringing in the affairs of Asia, has been of profound signific- Natio! 
ance. The harm that has been done to Anglo-American relations cannot (and ¢ 
be undone merely by a few soothing speeches or press editorials designed throus 
to assure everyone that all is well. The damage is not, indeed, irreparable, South 


and the shock may even in the end lead to a definite improvement of Natiot 
understanding between London and Washington, but this can only be Korea 
brought about if there is a serious endeavour for readjustment, for in so pense: 
far as the recent quarrel has reflected deep underlying divergences of states, 
policy, similar conflicts are likely to recur with ever more disastrous North 
consequences. Such readjustment, however, will require in both countries latter. 
a dispassionate retrospective review of the painful events of August 1953, Unitec 
for the purpose of comprehending how the dispute arose and how situa- had gi 
tions of the same kind can be avoided in future. This scrutiny is all the more organi 
necessary, at least as far as public opinion in each country is concerned, © Re 
because the circumstances caused both Governments to advance in equivo 
justification of their respective attitudes pretexts which did not correspond United 
to their real motives. which 
The whole story of the August crisis has to be seen in the context of the pe 
world situation as it existed during the last phase of the Korean war. In This si 
effect the armed struggle in Korea was an extension of the conflict sknde ' 


between the N A T O and Soviet blocs in Europe, for though N A T O as confere 
such did not cover the Far East, and the fight there was being carried on The 
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by authority of the United Nations, the three Great Powers of N A T O - 
America, Britain and France — were in fact the three leading states of the 
group actively resisting aggression in Korea. In other words, the Korean 
war was a sector in the world-wide front for the containment of the 
Russo-Chinese alliance; the violent expansion of the Communist power 
bloc was being opposed by the Western democracies in Korea, just as it 
had been in the mountains of Greece or the streets of Berlin, the difference 
being that on the shores of the Pacific resistance involved, as it had not 
in Europe, full-scale warfare. As far as military co-operation went, the 
coalition stood up well to the ordeal; the Allies operated without serious 
friction under a unified command, held a line against heavy attacks, and 
remained together in the field until the cessation of hostilities. It seemed 
reasonable to expect that they would maintain a similar unity and 
strength of purpose for diplomatic bargaining in the post-war peace 
conference, the more so since America, Britain and France had recently 
reached complete agreement on a common policy to be adopted if Russia 
should consent to a conference on the problem of Germany. 

There were, however, two complications with regard to the Far East 
which did not exist in relation to the affairs of Europe. In the first place, 
the fact that one of the two ‘sides’ in the Korean war was the United 
Nations as an organized body had produced a strangely contradictory 
(and quite unprecedented) constitutional situation. The United Nations, 
through its appropriate organs, had authorized military assistance to 
South Korea and had appointed a Commander-in-Chief for the United 
Nations’ armed forces; the member states actually participating in the 
Korean war, therefore, represented the United Nations in the fullest 
sense. But the membership also included Russia and other Communist 
states, who had throughout the war given moral and material support to 
North Korea and China, providing the armaments without which the 
latter could not have carried on the war at all. Further included in the 
United Nations membership were a number of ‘neutrals,’ of whom some 
had given moral support to the constitutionally adopted policy of the 
organization and had reasonably good excuses far not sending any troops 
to Korea, while others — and notably India — had taken up a very 
equivocal position between the two camps. Thus at the end of the war, the 
United Nations comprised states which had fought on its behalf, states 
which had assisted its enemies, and states which had remained neutral, 
all retaining equal and unimpaired rights as members of the organization. 
This situation held possibilities of serious trouble if attempts were to be 
made to bring in as respresentatives of the United Nations at the peace 
conference states which had defied or ignored its decisions. 

The second complicating factor in relation to Far Eastern affairs was 
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the difference of opinion between Britain and America over Chinese 
representation in the United Nations, and the closely related question of 
the residual Chinese Nationalist régime in Formosa. The British Govern- 
ment — and in this matter the replacement of a Labour by a Conservative 
Cabinet made virtually no difference to the policy — took the view that 
China’s seat in the United Nations should be transferred unconditionally 
to the Peking Government, and that no support should be given to the 
Nationalists in Formosa. The American Government, on the other hand, 
held that the Chinese Communists should not be seated without giving 
guarantees of good behaviour, and that the containment of Communism 
in the Far East involved the preservation of the Chinese Nationalist 
remnant in its island stronghold. It is not here relevant to discuss the 
merits and demerits of the rival arguments; it is sufficient simply to point 
out that the divergence of policies has been a fact of international relations 
since the spring of 1950. It must further be emphasized that, since Russia 
had from the outset been vigorously pressing for the seating of Com- 
munist China, any British diplomatic activity in support of this cause 
must lead to a Russo-British combination against America — a grouping 
of powers which would cut across the line of division created on all other 
major issues by the ‘cold war’ between the Soviet Union and the Western 
democracies. Already in 1950 the British canvassing for votes in the 
United Nations to bring about the seating of China had produced con- 
siderable tension between London and Washington, but it had been 
temporarily relieved by the British undertaking to suspend advocacy of 
Peking’s claim for the duration of the war in Korea. This only meant, 

however, that the question was bound to come up again as soon as fighting 
had ceased, and the signs in the summer of 1953 were that the difference 
of opinion between Britain and America had become more, and not less, 

sharp with the passage of time. The British were more than ever con- 

vinced that a settlement with China was possible if Peking were given full 

international recognition and all support for the Nationalists were with- 

drawn. The Americans, on the other hand, having lost thirty-five times 

as many men killed in Korea as the British, were deeply embittered against 

the Peking régime, and the electorate had in November 1952 returned to 

power the Republican Party, which was much more deeply committed 

than its rival to a ‘tough’ policy in the Far East. 

Meanwhile in Europe, following the death of Stalin and the revival of 
Western hopes of better times, a new initiative had been taken for the 
relaxation of international tension. The Foreign Ministers of America, 
Britain and France, after meeting for consultation among themselves, 
had proposed to Russia a conference on the German question. In its reply 
the Soviet Government had strongly objected to the procedure adopted 
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by the Western powers. The Soviet note complained that it was contrary 
to international usage for three powers to request a conference with a 
fourth after previously concerting a common policy. In other words, to 
use language which was to become fashionable a few weeks later, the 
Russians demanded a ‘round-table’ and not an ‘across-the-table’ con- 
ference; they wanted scope for a diplomacy designed to play off the 
Western powers against one another. But the manner of the Western 
approach was the natural outcome of several years of political conflict in 
which the Western powers had only been able to resist the blackmailing 
tactics of Russia, particularly in Berlin, by maintaining a firm unity 
among themselves. They fully realized that the defence of Western Europe 
depended on the solidarity of the nations combined in the North Atlantic 
alliance, and that it would be highly dangerous for them to bargain with 
Russia except as a bloc with a policy agreed in advance. On the German 
question, America, Britain and France had in fact succeeded in working 
out an agreed policy, and -they were resolved that any meeting with 
Russia should be a two-side, across-the-table conference, whether the 
Russians liked it or not. 

If, then, this was to be the shape of the table for a discussion of the 
affairs of Europe, where the opposition of the two worlds had not so far 
involved a clash of arms, it was only to be expected that it would be even 
more emphatically two-sided in the peace conference which was to follow 
the war in Korea. A peace conference was traditionally an occasion on 
which ex-belligerents bargained with each other across the table, instead 
of shooting at each other across the battlefield, but still retaining the 
alignments on which the war had been fought. There was nothing 
surprising, therefore, in the words of the armistice agreement signed on 
July 27th, 1953, which declared: 





In order-to ensure the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, the 
military commanders of both sides hereby recommend to the governments 
of the countries concerned on both sides that within three months after the 
Armistice Agreement is signed and becomes effective, a political conference 
of a higher level of both sides be held by representatives appointed respec- 
tively, to settle through negotiation the questions of the withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, 
etcetera. 


The term ‘both sides’ was used throughout the text of the armistice 
agreement to designate the belligerents in the Korean war, and there 
can be no doubt that the agreement contemplated a peace conference of 
traditional type between the governments which had actually taken part 
in the war. As the wording of the text had been very carefully considered 
and as Britain had been represented at the headquarters of General Mark 
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Clark, who signed as Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations’ forces, 
it must be assumed that the British Government had given its consent to 
the formula, by which it was in any case legally bound. Two days later, 
however, Lord Salisbury, as Acting Foreign Secretary, made a statement 
of British policy in the House of Lords which involved a considerable 
departure from the conception of a conference of ‘both sides.’ Speaking 
in a debate on the international situation, he said: 


As regards the composition of the conference, it seems clear that those 
who take part must necessarily include the North and South Koreans, the 
United States, who were entrusted by the United Nations with the unified 
command, and the People’s Republic of China and the Soviet Union, both 
of which have a common frontier on the Korean peninsula. We ourselves, 
of course, expect to play a part, and we think that Australia too, and also 
India, as a great Asiatic power with special responsibilities in the Korean 
Armistice, should be there. 


Lord Salisbury thus proposed to bring into the conference two powers, 
namely, Russia and India, which had not taken part with combat troops 
in the Korean war. It might have been held that Russia should be invited 
both as one of the five formally recognized Great Powers (the other four 
being in any case belligerents in Korea) and as a quasi-belligerent (since 
she had kept the war going by supplying North Korea and China with 
indispensable armaments). But Lord Salisbury preferred to urge Russian 
participation simply on the ground that Russia was a close neighbour of 
Korea, and conveniently ignored the fact that another state with the same 
qualification was Japan, whose attendance he did not recommend. He 
found it less easy to supply a good reason for the candidature of India, 
who was neither a formally recognized Great Power, nor a quasi- 
belligerent, nor a neighbour of Korea. She could only be nominated as 
‘a great Asiatic power with special responsibilities in the Korean armis- 
tice.’ These responsibilities, however, were of a non-political character; 
they could have been discharged by any neutral state acceptable to both 
sides — originally the Allies had proposed that they should be entrusted 
to the International Red Cross — and if they had been assigned to 
Switzerland or Peru, nobody would have suggested that they established a 
claim to be represented at a political conference. The only sound basis 
for the candidature was in fact that India was ‘a great Asiatic power.’ 
But if the peace conference was to be extended to include Asian neutrals — 
for which the armistice agreement did not provide — then Japan, as a 
nation much more directly concerned with the future of Korea, had a 
comparable claim to participate. 

The British Government’s desire ‘to bring India into the conference 
might be explained as a gesture of Commonwealth solidarity, a move to 
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demonstrate British goodwill towards India and assure Delhi of the 
British Government’s wish to enhance India’s international prestige. 
But in a matter of such importance it was hardly to be supposed that 
Britain would take a stand merely to please India, without giving thought 
to the effects which India’s presence at the conference would be likely to 
have. It is clear that much thought had indeed been given to this point, 
and on the day after Lord Salisbury had expounded the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the composition of the conference, Mr Butler, 
as Acting Prime Minister, gave the House of Commons a slightly indiscreet 
glimpse of what it was hoped to achieve at the conference: 

The aim and object of the political conference will be to make progress 
with Korean problems, but we hope for something further. . .. We hope that 
the success achieved and the atmosphere created, against the background of 
the general situation in Asia — where we hope to see the same sort of relief of 
tension as we hope for in Europe — will lead to consideration of the other 
outstanding major problems of the Far East. This brings me to the question 
of Chinese representation in the United Nations. This matter, strictly, can 
be decided only by the United Nations, and not by the political conference. 
All the political conference can do is to make agreed recommendations. 

As if to underline the significance of Mr Butler’s statement, the Indian 
Prime Minister gave a press conference in Delhi on the same day, when 
he was reported as taking an ‘unequivocally positive line’ on the need to 
admit the delegates of the Peking Government to the United Nations; 
until this was done, he declared, the United Nations could never function 
effectively, nor would Far Eastern problems be settled. 

On the main issue of controversy between Britain and the United 
States, Delhi’s mind was thus decisively made up, and Mr Butler’s speech 
showed that it was the British intention to bring up just this issue at a 
certain stage in the proceedings of the conference. Such was the con- 
sideration which determined British views on the composition of the 
conference. If Russia and India were added to the belligerents, it would 
appreciably alter the balance of the conference and heavily reinforce the 
British policy when the question of Chinese representation in the United 
Nations was introduced, since both Russia and India were committed to 
support for the seating of the Peking delegates. For an initiative in the 
matter at the conference, however, India would be in a much better 
position than either Russia or Britain, for a Russian proposal would be 
in effect a demand from the ‘other side,’ whereas a British proposal would 
be too much of a defection from the Western camp; but India, as a friendly, 
impartial Asian neutral, could suggest a compromise formula, which 
Britain and Russia could then accept and commend for consideration to 
the United States. This would amount to very strong political pressure on 
the American delegates; they would lack at the conference that phalanx 
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of Latin American supporters which normally gives America such a strong 
position in the United Nations Assembly, and would be in danger of 
diplomatic isolation, with the reproach of obstructing an otherwise attain- 
able peace settlement. In such circumstances it might be anticipated that 
America would have to yield and that the objectives of British policy 
would be included in the ‘agreed recommendations’ of which Mr Butler 
spoke. 

The defect in this otherwise well-conceived diplomatic design was that 
its success depended on American consent to the inclusion of India in the 
conference, and at the time when Lord Salisbury first proposed Indian 
participation American consent had been neither sought nor given. If 
America refused consent, it might still be possible to get India into the 
conference by outvoting America in the United Nations Assembly, but in 
that case the conflict would be likely to produce so much American 
antagonism that India would have little chance of successfully playing 
her intended réle at the conference. On the other hand, by publicly 
nominating India for a seat at the conference, the British Government 
put itself in a position from which it could not withdraw; having once 
declared that India ought to be at the conference, Britain had to go 
through with it, even to the point of challenging America to a vote in 
the Assembly, or incur the reproach of humiliating India by first pro- 
posing and then dropping the candidature. 

Later, when the crisis developed, the British maintained that they had 
been given no inkling from Washington that the candidature of India 
would be unacceptable to America. A British correspondent wrote from 
New York on August 22nd: 

The shattering thing about the American stand against Russia and 

India is that there was no hint of it until three days ago. It was then sprung 

on America’s friends and allies in the most public manner, leaving no 

opportunity to settle differences behind the scenes. 

It appears that there had indeed been discussion of an invitation to 
Russia in diplomatic exchanges between London and Washington. The 
United States was not unwilling to bring Russia into the conference, 
partly because it might be helpful in the general context of Western 
relations with Russia, and partly because the presence of Russia could not 
really alter the character of the conference as a two-side negotiation 
between the belligerents. In the end America supported the invitation to 
Russia, insisting only on the condition that Communist China and North 
Korea should ask for it —- a clause which was intended to make it clear 
that Russia represented the enemy states. It was to India, however, that 
the American Government really objected, and there is no reason to 
believe that Britain was ever encouraged to suppose that India’s presence 
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would be welcome. The Americans feared India’s anticipation in the 
conference for exactly thesame reason that the British wanted it — because 
India would be Britain’s political ally against America and, as an Asian 
neutral at a round-table conference, would be particularly dangerous to 
the American position. The British determination to pack the conference 
for the advantage of British policy was therefore met with an equally 
strong American determination to unpack it for the advantage of 
American policy, and the dispute had to be carried to a vote in the 
Assembly. The Americans might have tried counter-packing by accepting 
India and additionally nominating Japan, and Mr Cabot Lodge in his 
speech to the Assembly in fact claimed that Japan had as good a right to 
attend the conference as India; but this course would have involved the 
risk that India might get the necessary number of Assembly votes while 
Japan might not. The American Government therefore preferred to 
oppose the nomination of India and muster all its political resources in the 
Assembly to defeat the candidature. In the event America succeeded in 
preventing the two-thirds majority required for nomination, but could 
not avert a simple majority in favour of India, who received the votes of 
the Soviet, Asian-Arab and Commonwealth blocs (with the notable 
exception of Pakistan) and of several European states. 

In this public contest neither the British nor the American representa- 
tives revealed the real reasons for their respective attitudes. The British 
sang the praises of round tables, as compared with oblong ones, and 
declared their belief that India would make a valuable contribution to 
the conference, without indicating what they expected that contribution 
to be. The Americans, reluctant to offend India and her backers more 
than was absolutely necessary for opposing her candidature, merely 
argued that the conference must be a two-sided affair, with no place for a 
neutral. They also tried to divert from themselves on to South Korea some 
of the unpopularity they were incurring, by declaring that President 
Syngman Rhee had threatened to boycott the conference if India 
attended it — a line which exposed them to the gibe that the United States 
had evidently become a satellite of South Korea. In reality the American 
objection to India was quite independent of the attitude of South Korea, 
though the views of the two Governments had much in common. The 
South Korean Foreign Minister, Pyun Yung-tai, declared in his speech 
to the Assembly: 


Perched on a branch of the tree of freedom, India is constantly hatcheting 
at its trunk to please the enemy of freedom. . . . If India openly stood with 
the Communists it would be different. We should then be sorry to lose 
India so definitely. But we would prefer it to having a betraying and 
scheming India on our side. 
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The American delegate did not use such uninhibited language, but Mr 
Pyun’s denunciation fairly expressed a very widespread American attitude 
towards India. The United Nations correspondent of The Times wrote 
from New York on August 12th that ‘India’s position for some reason is 
viewed with increasing suspicion in this country.’ The words ‘for some 
reason’ are typical of British unawareness of the extent to which Indian 
behaviour in relation to the Korean war has aroused resentment in 
America over the last three years. Commonwealth ties, and the basic 
Indo-British accord on policy towards China, have caused British opinion 
to condone India’s refusal to send troops to Korea after the Indian dele- 
gate on the Security Council had concurred in the decision to resist the 
aggression. But Americans have not been so ready to make excuses for 
India; they have taken the Korean war much more seriously than the 
British and see India as a defaulter and deserter from the United Nations. 
The friendly relations between Delhi and Peking, which Britain approves 
as preparing the way for a rapprochement between China and the West, 
appear to many Americans as collusion with the enemy, and some of Mr 
Nehru’s pronouncements on world affairs seem to them indistinguishable 
from the incitements of the World Peace Congress. Even without the 
specific reaction of Mr Dulles to what was plainly a British tactical 
manceuvre, there could not have been any favourable response in America 
to a proposal for the attendance of India at a conference to end the war 
in Korea. The British may deplore the American tendency to classify 
mankind too sharply into friends and enemies, but it is a hard fact of 
international relations, of which British policy must take account. It is 
useless to proceed on the assumption that all Americans who do not take 
their opinions from the Washington Post are merely figments of a bad 
dream. If ‘realism’ is to be the criterion, Senator Knowland is just as 
much a reality as Mao Tse-tung. 

The obvious lesson of the recent crisis is, of course, that better liaison is 
necessary between London and Washington, and that each Government 
should in future take more care not to commit itself publicly to a course 
of action without consultation with the other. But it is not enough merely 
to consult when political aims are basically different; a supreme effort is 
needed to reconcile the Far Eastern policies of the two countries. For if 
they are not reconciled, and if their conflict emerges again in the United 
Nations, or at an international conference, as it has already emerged 
indirectly over the Indian nomination, the result can only be a grave 
weakening of the Anglo-American alliance, on which in the last resort the 
security of the free world depends. Britain cannot continue for long, in a 
period of global conflict, to have two separate foreign policies: one for the 
region of the North Atlantic and another for the Pacific; to combine with 
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America in order to resist Soviet expansion in Europe, and to combine 
with the Soviet bloc in order to thwart American policy in the Far East. 
The British Government, with bi-partisan support, may be fully con- 
vinced that its aim of seating Communist China in the United Nations is 
the right one, and it is fully entitled to press its view with the utmost 
vigour in direct negotiation with America; but as long as America is not 
persuaded to take the same line, manceuvres to exert pressure by forming 
diplomatic combinations inclusive of Communist states against America 
can only lead to disaster. Lord Salisbury in the debate of July 29th wisely 
remarked that ‘the purpose of foreign policy and diplomacy and negotia- 
tions between countries is to ease off differences and try to obtain the 
policy that one wants.’ But his practice was not equal to his precept, for in 
the sequel he did not get what he wanted and instead of ‘easing off’ 
differences with America he accentuated them. May he or his successor 
have better luck — and better judgment — next time. 
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Sebastian Haffner 


I wish to take issue with Mr Hudson on two points of fact and one point 
of policy. 

Of the two controversial points of fact the first is his statement that the 
Korean war was ‘in effect’ an extension of the conflict between the 
N AT O and Soviet blocks in Europe and that the réle of the United 
Nations only provided a ‘complication’ in the basic pattern. I believe that 
this is standing the matter on its head: the only legally and diplomatically 
relevant aspect of the Korean war is, in my opinion, that it was a United 
Nations action; questions of ideology, containment, etc., may have been 
among the subjective motives of some of the belligerents, but they can 
play no part in the question how the United Nations as such - which alone 
has any standing in the matter - can or should wind up the Korean war 
and prevent its renewal. 

The second controversial point of fact is Mr Hudson’s assumption that 
there exists ‘a world-wide front for the containment of the Russo-Chinese 
alliance’, based on an ‘Anglo-American alliance, on which in the last 
resort the security of the free world depends’. This assumption confuses 
what (perhaps) ought to be (or ought to have been) with what is. It can 
easily be shown that no world-wide containment front based on an 
Anglo-American alliance exists or has ever existed; and to proceed from 
the fictitious assumption of an existing global and comprehensive Anglo- 
American alliance against the Communist bloc is to get the whole 
setting of relations between Britain and America, and of either of them 
with other nations, wrong from the start. 

Finally, the controversial point of policy emerges most clearly in Mr 
Hudson’s statement that the British Government, where it disagrees with 
America on a major question of policy (such as the seating of Communist 
China in the United Nations) is entitled only to press its views in direct 
negotiations with America; ‘but as long as America is not persuaded to 
take the same line, manceuvres to exert pressure by forming diplomatic 
combinations against America inclusive of Communist states can only 
lead to disaster’. This amounts to saying that Britain should renounce the 
diplomatic freedom inherent in her ‘national sovereignty, and accept the 
status of a voluntary satellite of America; which could be justified only by 
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arguing that the obvious British interest in good relations with America 
supersedes every other British interest —- even, if it comes to the point, the 
British interest in the preservation of peace. I doubt whether such an 
argument can be sustained. 


I 


Every major war bears differing aspects for the various nations and 
states involved in it, and it is open to them, for their internal purposes 
of maintaining their fighting morale or sorting out their war aims, to 
stress one or the other of them; but the statesmen who have to negotiate 
a peace settlement must discard all such subjective interpretations and 
stick to the objective legal and diplomatic framework within which the 
war was fought. 

For example, the Second World War was for many people in the West 
a war between democracy and fascism, and this aspect cannot be dis- 
missed as wholly illusory, since the existence of democratic or fascist 
institutions in many countries clearly depended on the outcome of the 
war. Nevertheless, legally and diplomatically the Second World War 
was fought not between democracy and fascism, but between the Govern- 
ments of a number of geographically defined States, and could or can only 
be ended by a treaty between these Governments or their legal successors. 

Similarly, the Korean war meant different things to different bellige- 
rents, and from an historical point of view it would be a fascinating study 
to disentangle its various aspects. Even from this point of view, however, 
it would be a great oversimplification to say that the Korean war was 
merely, or essentially, an extension of the East-West conflict in Europe. 
Most European N A T O members felt their interests only very remotely 
and indirectly affected by the Korean war, and correspondingly only 
made tardy token contributions to the U N forces, or none at all. Even 
for the Americans, intervention in Korea was not in the first place 
primarily determined by those general considerations of ‘containment’ 
which had inspired the Truman doctrine and the conclusion of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The parallel with the Berlin air-lift and military 
aid to Greece was never pressed, and neither was it popularly accepted 
in America. After all, before June 1950 the Americans had decided and 
publicly proclaimed that South Korea lay outside the security perimeter 
within which they proposed to contain Communism. Their chief special 
motives for intervention in 1950 - apart from loyalty to the United 
Nations, which was a real factor —- were a feeling of responsibility 
for the fate of the Republic of Korea, which had been set up under 
American auspices and American occupation; strategic and political 
anxiety for Japan in case of a success of the North Korean aggression; 
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and, in some cases, a hope that the Korean war would provide an oppor- 
tunity for reversing the outcome of the Chinese civil war. None of these 
motives played any part for Britain, whose chief interest, apart again 
from the strong wish to see the United Nations establish itself as a real 
deterrent force against aggression, was to secure a claim to American 
assistance in case of an attack on Hong Kong or - more remotely - 
Malaya. As for France (who can hardly be numbered among ‘the leading 
States of the group actively resisting aggression in Korea’) her determining 
motive in making a token contribution to the defence of South Korea was 
the hope of persuading America to regard Indo-China henceforth as the 
Second Front of the Korean war. 

All this remained in the realm of subjective motives and speculations. 
Legally and diplomatically, neither Britain nor France, nor any of the 
other contributories to the United Nations Command in Korea, not even 
America, was or is an independent belligerent with conventional bellige- 
rent rights and status in Korea, nor is the Korean war a conventional war 
conducted and controlled by single or allied State Governments. The fact 
that as individual States neither America nor any of her fifteen ‘Allies’ 
in Korea is or ever was at war is most strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that none of them has ever declared war, which, in America, would have 
been the constitutional prerogative of Congress. Even less can it be main- 
tained that N A T O was or is at war in Korea. N AT O has never had 
the slightest say, either militarily or politically, in Korea; probably there 
exists not even a file ‘Korean War’ at N A T O headquarters. The only 
‘belligerent’ in Korea is the United Nations, as such. 

The United Nations, however, is a very peculiar kind of ‘belligerent’. 
It embraces, as Mr Hudson correctly points out, ‘States which had 
fought on its behalf, States which had assisted its enemies, and States 
which had remained neutral, all retaining equal and unimpaired rights 
as members of the organization.’ What is more, with the military pro- 
ceedings terminated, aggression suppressed, and an armistice concluded, 
all these States can and do claim a part in the peace-making under the 
auspices of the United Nations. In other words, as soon as the actual 
fighting is over, the United Nations ceases to be a ‘side’ in the war and 
becomes again the all-embracing forum where angels, sinners and 
neutrals alike meet on equal terms to negotiate the peace. However, so 
far from being an anomaly, this is undoubtedly the state of affairs which 
the United Nations Charter consciously envisaged and provided for. 
If there is any anomaly, it is that the actual Governments of China and 
North Korea are not at present seated in the United Nations, and that 
therefore the notion of the United Nations confronting some outside 
‘enemies’ as a ‘side’ can arise at all. 
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The state of affairs envisaged by the founders of the United Nations 
was undoubtedly that the United Nations was to be a universal organization 
of all sovereign States. At the same time, the United Charter quite clearly 
foresees that aggression and other breaches of the peace will from time 
to time occur, and that in these cases the United Nations as a body will, 
through its appropriate organs, have to take action to ‘suppress’ aggres- 
sion. Since the aggressors or other disturbers of the peace can hardly be 
expected to ‘suppress’ their own actions, the Charter therefore calmly 
assumes as a normal occurrence that from time to time various member 
States of the United Nations will confront each other as belligerents, 
with the United Nations giving its blessing to one side and withholding it 
from the other; it also assumes (Article 48) that at such occasions some 
member States will be ‘neutral’. But it never assumes that such disturb- 
ances will necessarily end the membership of the aggressor of the day, 
nor does it demand that aggressors must necessarily be punished beyond 
the incidental punishment inflicted in suppressing the act of aggression. 
Even less does it assume that the United Nations as such will become 
forever identified with those of its members who, on any particular 
occasion, have at its call brought another unruly member or members to 
order (the next time, some of them may be the aggressors, and some of 
the former aggressors may act as the forces of order). When the act of 
aggression itself is suppressed and the rough-house ended, everybody is 
supposed to resume his seat, and the United Nations itself to resume its 
more normal function ‘to bring about by peaceful means, and in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and international law, adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes’ (Article 1). 

There can be no doubt that this is the general picture of United Nations 
‘wars’ envisaged in the Charter, and the only question that remains is 
whether the provision is wise or foolish. In my opinion, it is wise. It will 
obviously always be unpopular with those member States who in each 
single case happen to have acted as policemen on behalf of the United 
Nations. They will, very humanly, wish to perpetuate their status of moral 
superiority, and to cash in on it in the actual peace settlement. It is, 
however, just this wish which has, in other recent wars, poisoned both the 
procedure and the results of the peace-making, and which must be curbed 
as much as aggression itself if peace, in a society of sovereign States, 
is ever to become possible again. In former times, such a curb was often 
provided by the unasked-for intervention of powerful neutrals (such as 
America after the Russo-Japanese war in 1905, or France, Germany, and 
Russia after the Sino-Japanese war in 1895), or by the calling of general 
peace conferences in which belligerents and interested neutrals formed 
new alignments in the light of their post-war interests, such as Vienna in 
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1814-15, Paris in 1856, and Berlin in 1878. (Mr Hudson is wrong in think- 
ing that ‘a peace conference was traditionally an occasion on which 
ex-belligerents bargained with each other across the table instead of 
shooting at each other across the battlefield, but still retaining the align- 
ments on which the war had been fought’). The United Nations is only 
providing a modern variant of the kind of setting which has nearly always 
been found indispensable for successful peace-making, and which has 
always been distasteful to the unslaked hatreds of frustrated belligerents, 
the vindictiveness of victims, and the self-righteousness of victors. 

If no United Nations existed and statesmen had simply to use their 
common sense in agreeing on the composition of a peace conference 
dealing with the Korean war and the controversies in Asia which form 
its background, whom would they choose to attend such a Conference? 
Obviously the three world Powers with strong Asian interests: America, 
Russia and Britain; obviously the three Asian Great Powers: India, 
China, Japan; possibly some of the middle Powers in Asia, like Pakistan 
and Indonesia, and some of the middle Powers bordering on the Pacific, 
like Canada and Australia; and in addition, since Korea is the focal point 
of the actual conflict, the two Korean Governments. This, with the 
regrettable omission of Japan, which I do not defend, is exactly the kind 
of conference which Britain, with the backing of the majority of the 
United Nations General Assembly, and in entire conformity with the 
spirit of the Charter, has suggested, and which America, by mobilizing 
the Latin American bloc-vote, has for the time being prevented - an 
action reminiscent of Russia’s habitual abuse of her veto power in the 
Security Council. It seems fantastic to call such a conference ‘packed’. 
And it is a mere quibble to quote against it Article 60 of the Korean 
armistice agreement in which the two military delegations who con- 
cluded the armistice ‘recommend’ a meeting of the ‘two sides’. Generals 
are qualified to make military arrangements for the cease-fire, not to 
determine, by their ‘recommendations’, the composition of the peace 
conference; still less to prejudge its character by their choice of political 
terminology. 

To sum up this first argument about facts: the Korean war was 
not a war by an anti-Communist coalition against the expansion 
of Communism. It was a United Nations war against aggression as 
such, in which the only issue was the formal one of suppressing one 
Government’s attempt to get something from another by violence. It 
is an irrelevant coincidence that in this particular case the aggressive 
Government happened to be a Communist one, and that therefore the 
voluntary policemen who curbed the aggressor on behalf of the United 
Nations came chiefly from the anti-Communist camp. We know now, 
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better than ever before, that, given half a chance, the anti-Communist 
South Korean Government would have as willingly committed aggression 
as the Communist North Korean one — in fact, it seems quite possible that 
it may still do so. In that case, the United Nations will be equally com- 
mitted under its Charter to call on its member States to suppress the 
aggression, and in that case, political human nature being what it is, it 
will probably be mainly Russia and some of her Allies who will be eager 
to oblige. It will then not be difficult for the Americans to see the point that 
such a voluntary service to the United Nations gives Russia no right to 
identify herself and her Allies with the United Nations as such, to exclude 
neutrals from the subsequent peace conference, or to lay down the law 
as to how that conference should proceed, what it should talk about, or 
how long it might last. 

In the meantime, Britain has done a service both to peace and to the 
authority of the United Nations by trying to bring about a Korean peace 
conference in the spirit of common-sense and of the Charter. And in so 
doing, she has also, however little this is at present recognized, done the 
best service in her power to the maintenance of British-American good 
relations in Asia. For a common desire for peace and a common allegiance 
to the United Nations are the only basis on which such relations can at 
present rest. 


2 


This may seem a tragic statement. For it is manifest that this basis is 
becoming dangerously weak. But it is, I am afraid, the plain truth. It 
strikes the eye that the global and comprehensive British-American 
alliance, of which Mr Hudson speaks as if it were a fact, does not exist 
and looks at present less likely than ever to come into existence. 

There is so much loose and slipshod talk about the British-American 
‘alliance’ going on in the press of both countries that it seems useful to 
define the limits of the alliance with a little exactitude. 

The only specific alliance that exists between Britain and America is 
embodied in the North Atlantic Treaty - a defensive pact which obliges 
the two countries, as well as twelve others, to regard an attack on any of 
them ‘in Europe or North America’ as an attack on themselves. This 
alliance is clearly limited in three ways. First, in its geographical scope: 
It only covers the ‘North Atlantic area’; secondly, in its definition of the 
casus federis: It is strictly defensive; thirdly, in its definition of mutual 
obligations: It is exclusively military and does not amount to a political 
alliance. It was at one time hoped that N A T O might assume a con- 
federal character, so that its Council and Secretariat might acquire a 
co-ordinating function in foreign policy as well as in defence, but this has 
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not come about and looks to-day less likely to come about than ever. In 
the absence of such a development, there is no obligation under the North 
Atlantic Treaty for its members to pursue joint or parallel foreign policies 
even in the Treaty area, let alone elsewhere. Nor is N A T O - as nobody 
has more frequently stressed than the Secretary of State who signed the 
Treaty on behalf of America, Mr. Acheson - directed against any one 
particular nation. Its casus federis would arise equally if one of the 
fourteen signatories were attacked by, let us say, Germany or Yugoslavia, 
rather than the Soviet Union. It is true that at the time of the con- 
clusion of the Treaty, the chief danger of attack came from Russia and 
this danger was then the chief motive in bringing about the Treaty. But 
political constellations shift during the life-time of such long-term 
defensive Treaties, and it is their very nature that their point can wander, 
like the point of the compass, according to the changes in the possible 
sources of danger. Similarly, what might be called the intensity of life of 
such long-term defensive Treaties is liable to undergo fluctuations during 
their life-time according to the rise or fall in international tension. It is, 
in this context, interesting to note that two of the most important N A T O 
members, Britain and France, have still concurrent defensive alliance 
treaties with Russia, which have in recent years become almost lifeless, 
but which are still as valid as the North Atlantic Treaty itself and would 
doubtless acquire new vitality if the specific danger against which they 
were concluded - a German attack - should ever revive. They might also 
play a part in any comprehensive European-Russian security system and 
exchange of mutual guarantees, such as was recently suggested by Dr 
Adenauer. 

Beyond the North Atlantic Treaty, there is a common bond between 
Britain and America — as well as France - in their joint occupation of 
Germany and Austria. The still existing tendency of these three Powers to 
co-ordinate policies with regard to Germany and Austria can be traced 
back to the establishment of the quadripartite Control Councils in 1945. 
Whether this habit - which does not rest on any formal obligation — can 
and will survive the differences which have shown themselves this summer 
between Britain and America in their fundamental ideas about a German 
and European settlement remains to be seen. In any case I find it difficult 
to accept Mr Hudson’s confident assertion that ‘on the German question, 
America, Britain, and France had in fact succeeded in working out an 
agreed policy’ and would meet Russia as a bloc. Any comparison 
between British and American ministerial declarations on Germany, since 
Sir Winston Churchill’s speech of May 11th, seems to me to show a 
profound divergence of aims, which has only been flimsily papered over 
by the agreed communiqués of the Washington meeting in July. 
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Beyond N A T O and the remains of the joint occupation arrangements 
in Germany and Austria, there is only one formal link between Britain 
and America: their joint membership in the United Nations. The 
strength of this link depends on the sincerity and depth of the British and 
American allegiance to the principles of the Charter, and also on the 
question whether both nations interpret these principles in the same way. 
At present, it seems that they do not - as the dispute over the Korean 
peace conference indicates. 

With this, the short list of Treaty links between Britain and America 
ends. It is true that there is also a very large amount of diplomatic 
business always being conducted between Britain and America — probably 
a larger one than between any other two nations - over numbers of 
questions which have nothing to do either with the North Atlantic Treaty 
or with the consequences of the joint occupation of Germany and Austria, 
or with the United Nations. But this does not prove the existence of any 
world-wide British-American alliance or containment front. It rather 
arises from the fact that the foreign interests and commitments of Britain 
and America are more extended and more overlapping than those of any 
other Powers, and that in consequence there is more danger of friction 
between these two States than between any two others, unless a constant 
attempt at accommodation, compromise, and agreement is maintained. 
It is possible to argue from this very danger that a comprehensive British- 
American diplomatic alliance ought to be fashioned, because in the case of 
Britain and America, if I may quote something I wrote myself two years 
ago, ‘the only alternative to unity is friction; and unity does not come by 
itself but must be willed and organized’. But it is quite another thing to 
pretend that a global alliance does exist, and to build political arguments 
on that fiction. 

In particular, it seems apposite to stress two large subjects on which a 
British-American alliance, or diplomatic understanding, does not at 
present exist. They are, first, policy in the Pacific and Asia; and secondly, 
the general attitude to the incidence of Communism on diplomacy and 
international relations. So far from Britain and America being agreed 
on a ‘world-wide containment of the Russo-Chinese Alliance’, their 
disagreements on policies in Asia generally, and relations with Com- 
munist States in particular, are to-day the sharpest irritants in their 
mutual relations. 

The idea of constructing a defensive alliance in Asia and the Pacific on 
lines corresponding to those of the North Atlantic Treaty in Europe and 
the Atlantic has several times been raised in British-American conversa- 
tions in recent years. It has always been dropped at an early stage because 
the obstacles were soon seen to be insuperable. America has never been 
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willing to make an attack on British possessions or dependencies on the 
mainland of Asia a casus federis, and without such an obligation a Pacific 
Treaty with America would obviously be worthless for Britain. Britain on 
her part has never been ready to join America’s de facto alliance with 
General Chiang Kai-shek, because this amounts in her view to an 
intervention in China’s internal affairs and a threat to rekindle the late 
Chinese civil war, and would therefore deprive any general Treaty of 
which it formed a part of its clearly defensive character. However, since 
non-recognition of the Chinese Communist Government, and the hope 
of seeing the result of the Chinese civil war reversed, form the pivot of 
American policy in Asia, a Treaty which presupposed recognition of 
Peking would be unacceptable to America. 

As regards the attitude to Communism in international affairs, the 
difference between Britain and America is subtler and has, to my know- 
ledge, never formed the subject of diplomatic conversations. Nevertheless 
it also forms an element which separates Britain and America, and not (as 
Mr Hudson assumes) one which joins them together; and the very fact 
that it is so elusive and so hard to pin down to clear-cut businesslike 
terms makes it particularly dangerous to the amity between the two 
Powers. 

Britain, of course, no less than America, rejects Communism (or the 
form of Socialism which is practised in Russia and usually goes under that 
name) as a political and economic formula for the management of her 
own affairs; and Britain no less than America recognizes that Communist 
parties in other countries are often used as agents for the extension of 
Russian power and have, from this point of view, to be watched with 
vigilant care. But Britain, unlike America, does not see the whole of 
present international life dominated by an ideological struggle between 
Communism and anti-Communism, and she cannot make the contain- 
ment of Communism the over-riding principle of her foreign policy. Still 
less can she regard the subversion of established foreign Governments, 
whether Communist or not, as a legitimate aim of the foreign policy 
of any country. The international tension which in recent years has 
developed in relations with Russia is, from the British point of view, due 
not to Russia’s being Communist and not even to Russia’s favouring the 
establishment of Communism abroad, but exclusively to certain Russian 
policies which threatened (or still threaten — the question is undecided) to 
extend Soviet domination into areas of Europe and the Middle East 
whose freedom from the domination of another Great Power is a vital 
British interest. If Russia shows signs of willingness to abandon these 
policies, this is of the greatest interest to Britain, and if the possibility of a 
peaceful accommodation with Russia in Europe should be coming into 
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sight, there is, from the British point of view, no reason to perpetuate a 
‘cold war’ merely because Russia is Communist or maintains close rela- 
tions with foreign Communist parties. Moreover, it is a British belief that, 
wherever Communist Governments are in power outside Russia, the 
natural and inescapable pressure of the national interests of these 
countries constantly militates against their fond belief that the interests of 
all Communist governments are automatically identical; and that an 
objective and businesslike relationship with them, based on strict con- 
siderations of interest, is the best means of aiding that pressure. 

All this is at present anathema to American official opinion. Unlike 
Britain, America agrees to the full with Lenin’s opinion that a 
collision between Communist and Capitalist States is inevitable. 
Unlike Britain, she regards the ideological antagonism between Com- 
munist and non-Communist States, and between Communist and non- 
Communist Parties, as the master factor in present world politics, to 
which everything else has to be subordinated. Unlike Britain, she regards 
any compromise with Communist States as ‘appeasement’ and considers 
the attempted subversion of Communist Governments by every means 
short of war as both a right and a duty. 

These differences in the British and the American attitude to Com- 
munism were not important as long as it was a question of resisting 
active Russian pressure and attempts at expansion. On the need for this 
Britain and America were agreed. But the differences are bound to assert 
themselves if and when active Russian pressure is withdrawn; on the 
questions of whether to accept or reject a possible peace settlement ‘based 
on facts’, and whether or not to start a campaign of counter-pressure 
and political counter-aggression, Britain and America are in profound 
if inarticulate disagreement. 


3 

With all these difficulties and imperfections admitted, it remains true - 
and to this extent I am in full agreement with Mr Hudson - that the 
maintenance of good relations with America, and the avoidance of open 
political conflict, is a British interest of a high order. It still remains 
questionable whether it is the highest and overriding British interest. 
Mr Hudson seems to imply this when he argues that Britain, when she 
fails to persuade America in private, should still abstain from exerting 
pressure upon America and from forming diplomatic combinations 
against her inclusive of Communist States. 

This is quite arguable, especially if one assumes, as many people 
do, that Russia is only manoeuvring to separate Britain from America in 
order thereafter to resume her interrupted offensive against Western 
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Europe and the Middle East. There are, however, also some arguments 
on the other side. Put quite generally and in the abstract, they are three, 
First, Britain’s powers of persuasion in private British-American 
discussion would become weakened to the point of being nullified 
if it should become accepted British doctrine that Britain, if she 
fails to agree with America in private, must still follow the American line 
rather than oppose America jointly with other countries in public, 
Britain’s voice will carry no weight with America if America knows in 
advance that Britain is bound to follow her anyhow in the end, and that 
she runs no risk at all in disregarding private British pleas or reasonings. 

Secondly, there are not many conceivable diplomatic combinations 

with which Britain could hope to impress America in case of a really 
serious and unbridgeable disagreement if Communist States were once 
and for all in advance excluded from them. It is true that, with the 
revival of Germany and Japan and the consolidation of India, the idea 
of a ‘Third Force’ is no longer quite so hopelessly utopian as it was in the 
late *forties; and certainly the neglect of direct British relations with 
Japan, and to a lesser extent with Germany, creates a regrettable and 
avoidable weakness in the present British diplomatic over-all position. 
But even a combination of Britain, Western Europe, Japan and India 
would be extremely vulnerable if it tried to cut loose from America 
and oppose her, while remaining on terms of unmitigated hostility 
with Russia.and China. It would be extremely hazardous to envisage 
any open separation of British policy from American, and any British 
opposition to America, unless it could be accompanied by at least 
a tacit understanding on the matter at issue with the Communist Powers. 
And only a known British ability and preparedness to achieve such an 
understanding can, if all else fails, make America pause before pursuing 
policies which conflict with vital British interests. 

Thirdly, it is obvious that such a course can only be envisaged if the 
dispute with America is one on questions of the utmost gravity. In fact, 
one might go so far as to say that it would be justified only if the matter 
at issue is ultimately one of peace or war. In that case, however, I should 
find it hard to argue that the British interest in good relations with 
America must supersede the British interest in peace, and that Britain 
should rather follow America into a war which she regards as avoidable 
and unjustified than join company with the Communist Powers in 
discouraging America from following a path that leads to war. 

All this is speaking in the abstract. It has, however, some bearing on 
the concrete situation of to-day. I cannot help feeling that all through his 
article Mr Hudson tends to write of 1953 as if it were 1948. At that time, 
Russia and Communism were clearly on the offensive in international 
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affairs and endangered the peace; to-day that role has rather been taken 
over by America and anti-Communism, while the troublemakers of five 
years ago are, temporarily at least, quiescent. Mr Hudson’s article seems 
to me a symptom of the difficulties which many people encounter 
in realizing this important change and adjusting themselves to it in time. 

Even so, British policy has already, in an instinctive and largely 
inarticulate way, made some reflex movements; and it is quite possible 
to argue that, beneath the surface, a tacit community of interest between 
Britain and the Communist Powers is already, without anybody’s con- 
scious endeavour, establishing itself both in Europe and in Asia. 

What is happening to-day in Europe is that both Britain and Russia 
are, independently of each other, groping towards possibilities of turning 
stalemate into settled peace, while America is trying to prevent this; and 
what is happening in Asia is that America is drifting towards turning a 
precarious armistice into renewed and extended war, while Britain as 
well as Russia and China are, independently of each other, trying to 
prevent this. In both Continents, Britain is finding herself separated from 
America, and acting in unsought concert with Russia, over the all- 
important question of peace. This, incidentally, disposes of Mr Hudson’s 
charge that Britain’s European policies are incompatible with her Asian ones. 

It might be said that this has little to do with Britain’s backing of 
Indian participation in the Korean Peace Conference. Let us see. 

Mr Hudson has argued with much acumen that behind Britain’s 
insistence on India’s participation in the Peace Conference lies a deep-laid 
plot to manceuvre America into a position where she would have to 
choose between admission of the Peking Government to China’s seat in 
the United Nations and total diplomatic isolation. I wonder whether he 
does not overrate the Machiavellian statecraft of the Foreign Office. If 
one applied his own yardstick, however, one could equally well argue 
that behind America’s insistence on an across-the-table Conference of 
belligerents only (coupled with the American alliance with Mr Rhee, 
Mr Rhee’s threat to resume hostilities after a failure of the Conference 
within ninety days, America’s threat to leave the Conference after ninety 
days, and the American-sponsored sixteen-nation declaration that ‘in 
all probability’ a renewal of hostilities would not be confined to Korea) 
lies a deep-laid plot to engineer a full-scale war in Asia, which would ‘in 
all probability lead to World War III.’ 

I, personally, hesitate to credit the State Department, any more than 
the Foreign Office, with the kind of Bismarckian gifts of exact plotting 
and hair-trigger scheming which would be necessary for this kind of 
manceuvre. I fear, however, that present American policies in Asia 
inherently tend to have war as their natural outcome, and that America 
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may be unable, and perhaps only half-willing, to control and check them 
at the point of crisis. Even assuming the most virtuous deter- 
mination of the American Government to keep the situation under control, 
the matter remains explosive. Mr Rhee is flaunting his war-like inten- 
tions with an almost comical frankness, quite unprecedented in any 
statesman within living memory. There is not the slightest reason to 
doubt his earnest will to aggression. America, by making an alliance 
with him in full consciousness of this, has put herself into a position where 
she will find it difficult to leave him unsupported if he translates his 
words into deeds. Mr Rhee’s declared casus belli is the failure of the 
Korean Peace Conference within ninety days; and success within ninety 
days, which is improbable in any case, becomes humanly speaking 
impossible if the conference is arranged in the manner on which America 
insists. Behind all this stands an American public opinion which, while 
certainly not consciously wanting war, equates every real move towards 
peace with ‘appeasement’, feels vaguely ashamed of the Korean armistice, 
refuses to recognize the Chinese Government, and approves the alliance 
with Mr Rhee ahd General Chiang Kai-shek, the only two statesmen 
in the world to-day who have a strong and declared interest in war, and 
whose aims are in fact unattainable except through war. It is a situation 
in which British opinion is fully justified in taking alarm. 

Since Britain has been quite unsuccessful in persuading America off 
her course in private, the question remains whether public action 
should be delayed till crisis is actually upon us. It may be admitted that 
it would then have a heavier shock effect, as well as a more passionate 
backing from public opinion at home, in Western Europe, and in the 
Commonwealth. On the other hand, the kind of action which would then 
in all probability become necessary might indeed gravely prejudice 
British-American relations for a long time. There is something to be said 
for warning America in good time, and with some discretion. This the 
British Government has done by showing, on the one hand, that it 
regards the present American policies in Asia as sufficiently dangerous to 
make an open diplomatic split, and even a joint vote of Britain and 
Russia against America in the United Nations, necessary; and by choosing 
on the other hand for this demonstration such a seemingly minor, 
esoteric, and to the general public meaningless issue as the participation 
of India in the Korean Peace Conference. 

It is at this moment impossible to say whether the State Department 
has taken the hint. If it has not, the sharper disputes that are bound to 
follow will make the clash over India appear irrelevant and unimportant 
in retrospect. If it has, the British stand has served its purpose and must 
be regarded as a major diplomatic achievement. 
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REFLECTIONS ON WORLD GOVERNMENT 
Lord Birdwood 


In the last week in August some five hundred pilgrims under the banner 
of a movement known as ‘Federal World Government’, representing 
twenty-seven nations, assembled in Copenhagen. As a member of the 
British Parliamentary Group it was my experience to move through the 
spacious corridors of Christiansbérg in a confused state of exhaustion, 
exasperation and fascination. Whatever may be the anomalies of a brother- 
hood of amateur world crusaders in conference — and they were obvious — 
there was certainly never a dull moment. 

I find that when I confess to an interest in this least understood of inter- 
national ‘isms’, many of my friends slightly raise their eyebrows as if in 
mild protest. The lengthy title somehow suggests all sorts of vague dangers. 
For some there is the faint suggestion of fellow-travelling. Others suspect 
the passing interest of the political dilettante, while others quite frankly 
regard it as the monopoly of cranks. And yet when you pin thinking men 
and women down to the issues at stake, they usually end up by confessing 
that one day the world will follow the crusaders. 

Before I turn to the Copenhagen Conference and our activities between 
August 22nd and agth, it will be of interest to set out briefly the story 
of the Movement and the various organizations which at present work 
on parallel lines in its propagation. 

The Movement is young. In 1938 Clarence Streit published his book 
Union Now in America which attracted attention in many countries. In 
the same year Lord Beveridge launched his ‘Federal Union’. So far as 
Parliamentarians are concerned it may be regarded as having sprung 
from a meeting in London at Bedford College in 1951. As a result there 
appeared The Founding Resolution (1951) setting out the principles and 
powers of a World Government. Included was a brief statement headed 
‘Freedom from Want’ which called for the establishment of an overall 
Development Authority to assist the peoples in under-developed countries. 
Bravely this portion of the Resolution spoke of the elimination of illiteracy, 
squalor, hunger, malnutrition and preventable disease. The next year, 1952, 
Great Britain was again the host. This time the Conference fastened on to 
a tangible landmark in the future history of international relationships; 
namely the revision of the United Nations Charter due for consideration 
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in 1955. Three organizations were now interested in the proceedings. 
The oldest of these is the World Movement for World Federal Govern- 
ment (W M W F G) which represents the views and demands of ordinary 
citizens all over the world. Those demands could be regarded as governed 
by the simple motive of self-preservation. ‘Freedom from the Fear of War’ 
is to be the fulfilment of all their aspirations, although they have many far- 
reaching schemes for ordering the world in equity and progress once the 
bogey of war is removed. The WM WFG was celebrating its fifth 
Congress at Copenhagen; and under the leadership of its massive President, 
General Riisen Larsen of Norway, their members constituted the largest 
numerical bloc at the Conference. With them were the Parliamentarians, 

The World Association of Parliamentarians for World Government 
(W A PWG) came into being in 1951, largely on the initiative of some 
enthusiastic members of the British Parliament. If the W M W F G be 
regarded as expressing the will of the people, the W A P W G studies the 
means by which these hopes will one day be translated into reality. Theirs 
is the task of suggesting the machinery which will end war; and if they 
really knew the practical answer the whole Movement would have 
received international attention out of all proportion to the publicity 
which it enjoys to-day. Lastly, there were groups from certain unofficial 
organs, the World Student Federalists, the Crusade for World Govern- 
ment, Federal Union, and others. We were perhaps too many of too 
little knowledge striving to achieve too much. Yet undoubtedly the Move- 
ment has now caught the eye. Each annual meeting shows some progress) 
from the position of the previous year and a greater number of men and 
women are turning from mere curiosity to an appreciation of the infallible 
logic of a federal world. i 

As a Parliamentarian my own interest lies rather more with the contem- 
plated machinery than with the actual propagation of the gospel. Each 
man interprets these matters according to his own nature. For example, 
some are lucky enough to possess that latent sense of universal brotherhood 
which requires only a little direction and encouragement to make them 
pilgrims on a life’s crusade. Others regard the repetitive appeal to the 
emotions as so much extravagant oratory dependent on quantity rather 
than quality for its success. They would hold that the louder an obvious 
morality is stated the more it tends to become a slogan. For them — and I 
confess I am on their side — only the analytical inquisitive approach is 
effective. Give me a man who will face the practical contemporary 
difficulties of a World Government and indicate a possible means of over- 
coming them, and I will follow him more readily than one who repeats 
constantly that a third world war will destroy our civilization. 
Let us then examine the measures which we advocate and round which 
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our discussions have taken shape. At the London Conference in 1952 two 
schools of thought emerged. There were those who wished to replace the 
United Nations in 1956 by an entirely new structure, and there were those 
who sought merely to adjust the Charter so as to give the existing U NO 
greater strength and authority. The views of these. two groups were ex- 
pressed in separate plans, known as plans A and B. It has proved quite 
impossible to present both plans to a plenary conference of all those inter- 
ested and take a vote on which method is to represent the accepted deci- 
sion of the World Government Movement. And so it was decided to work 
on both plans simultaneously, the implication being that in 1955 plan A 
would be presented to the United Nations, with plan B as an alternative if 
plan A was refused. 

We will turn to the main proposal under these two plans. Plan A sets up 
a World Legislature of two Chambers, the Upper Chamber to consist of 
one representative from each nation, the Lower to consist of representa- 
tives of the nations in numbers proportionate to population. An Executive 
Council would be appointed from the Legislature to whom it would be 
responsible. The recommendation was that it should be appointed either 
from both Chambers sitting together or from the Lower Chamber only. 
The veto would disappear. Here we face an important matter of principle. 
The proposals as they stand set up a Legislature based broadly on a system 
of counting heads. Weightage is not given to Powers who by virtue of their 
experience in democratic government or their economic strength might 
be regarded as deserving of a greater representation as compared with 
others of overwhelming numbers who are young in experience. It would 
be satisfactory if a gauge of the national educational standards could 
govern these matters. That seems impossible, and in the event, economic 
strength is as fair a substitute, bearing in mind that a nation of sound 
economy enjoying a moderate standard of life can probably claim at least 
full adult literacy. 

Under plan A the most drastic measures concern the hopes surrounding 
the creation of an International Police Force. The conception is not new 
and the late Lord Davies devoted many years of his life to the propagation 
of a creed seeking to establish International Law supported effectively by 
International Policemen. Within recent years there have been occasions 
when only a small force applied at the right moment could have rescued 
situations and implemented U N decisions which have been disregarded 
by those concerned. The U N decision to partition Palestine at the end of 
1947 is but one example. There are many obstacles to be overcome which 
hitherto the advocates of World Government have hardly had time to 
consider. Those concerned are busy men and time prohibits measured 
debates and decisions. The recruitment, training and location of a world 
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police force are matters which need to be thought of in the light of our 
experience of international defence problems since the end of the War: 
and since these problems all relate to the division of the world by two 
rival ideologies it is difficult to apply our experience to a situation which 
disregards the division and presupposes universal acceptance. An inter- 
national force assumes an international budget from which it will be paid and 
equipped. If such a force were to be established to-day the United States, by 
reason of its greater financial support of the U N Oas compared with others, 
would be in a position to play by far the largest part in the command, 
organization, and equipment of the force. Yet surely this is the one aspect 
of our future plans which demands complete equality in representation ? 

We hear much of the difficulties of recruitment. My own view is that 
just as the French Foreign Legion never has to wait long for its recruits, so 
there would be little difficulty in the nations themselves furnishing their 
effective quotas. It is a matter of loyalty to international rather than 
national interesis. The spirit of adventure which has called men to a 
soldier’s life in the past can surely be invoked for an appeal in the name of 
more purposeful and serious adventures? It would seem that the most 
practical method of achieving the end must lie in an extension of the 
existing proposals known as ‘the Acheson Plan’. Nations must supply the 
forces and be prepared to send them when and where directed by a supra- 
national authority. It would obviously be unwise to use troops from Asia 
in Europe or vice versa: and there would emerge a police organization on 
a regional basis. 

The idealist will be tempted to ask if all this talk of policemen and force 
is not but a readjustment of the old evil of settlement through war to a new 
setting. We are only attempting to disguise old methods in the sanctity of 
international clothing. I myself have been attracted by the contention that 
the day on which we are able to set up an'effective international police force 
will be the very day when it will no longer be required. Yet it is for this very 
reason that it would seem iogical to press on with our plans for policing the 
world. After all, we have recently claimed to build up armies with a view 
to creating conditions which will dictate settlement by negotiation; and 
an international police force claims just this same psychological process 
as the logic for its existence. 

The other prominent features of plan A will be familiar to all who think 
over the problem of U N Charter revision. One obvious reform is the need 
to break down the system of exclusion in membership. The door must be 
thrown open to all, whether we like their methods or not. Indeed it is only in 
association with those whom we dislike that we can hope to exert our influ- 
ence. This is the principle that Britain observes in her recognition of Com- 
munist China and weseek to establish it in the realm of World Government. 
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I will not attempt to define the measures of reform which the advocates 
of the less drastic process contemplated under plan B visualize as a more 
practical method. Naturally in this case no Legislature on an elected 
basis is involved. But it would be of use if I indicated the kind of arguments 
which have influenced the more cautious protagonists of the Movement. 
I think we need first to have established firmly in our minds the fact that 
those who seek World Government within our time are comparative 
amateurs so far as their knowledge of the existing U N machinery is con- 
cerned. The special agencies of U NO already have a great range of 
practical achievement to their credit. That being so it would seem folly 
to set about the creation of parallel organizations performing the same 
kind of work. Nor indeed is anyone within the World Government Move- 
ment, with the possible exception of Lord Boyd Orr, capable of producing 
constructive practical plans to cover a situation in which U NO could 
be scrapped one day, to be followed by its successor, a Federal World 
Government, on the following day. The greater must therefore surely 
evolve from the lesser. Thus the role of a World Government Movement, 
whether it be Parliamentarians‘or ordinary citizens who are concerned, 
becomes that of creating and educating international opinion. In 
doing so we press for certain, obvious reforms, such as the abolition 
of the veto, the opening of membership to all and — though this is con- 
tentious — the change in location of UNO to some place other than 
New York, where in a quieter atmosphere the sense of domination by 
one great power may be dissipated. But beyond constantly airing these 
matters all the World Government Movement can attempt is to prepare 
in outline suggestions representing careful thought, and place the respon- 
sibility for their consideration and implementation on the shoulders of 
UN O itself. 

This was my own conception of the task before us at Copenhagen and 
it only remains to record some of the features of a very stimulating week 
against a background of typical Danish friendship and hospitality. I 
imagine that the majority of those present were quite conscientiously 
determined to put national sentiments behind them in so far as these 
could be regarded as clashing with the main purpose. And yet it was quite 
impossible not to pick up a point where it obviously challenged the 
national traditions in which one had been reared. 

We were set off to a flying start with a full meeting in the Town Hall. 
Recitations, music and speeches launched us on our way. A solemn fan- 
fare played on enormous ancient Viking horns added a dramatic note 
which was not ineffective. An American gentleman who in the capacity 
of a parson had read the lesson to us in the cathedral in the morning 


appeared as an oratorical senator in the evening. At one point he boomed 
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some not very tactful sentiments at us about the passing of the days of 
kings and queens. The first plenary session was somewhat delayed by the 
overwhelming hospitality of the three large Danish breweries who enter- 
tained the entire conference at lunch-time. Even the imperturbable good 
nature of Mr Clement Davies was disturbed, and after his admonition 
from the chair we were on the whole punctual at. our meetings. From the 
plenary session we divided into three commissions, two to study and develop 
plans A and B, and a third to report on the ways and means by which a 
World Government could set about assisting under-developed territories. 
It was here that my own particular interest lay. We were left with one day 
and a morning to produce a report; and we owe it to Mr Dean Andrews 
of America that a comprehensive resolution was presented advocating the 
setting aside of funds made available by progressive disarmament for 
the establishment of a World Development Fund. There was a tendency 
to oversimplify the whole problem and treat it merely as a matter of a 
rich Western world giving bountifully to an impoverished underfed Asia. 
Indeed Western concern for Asia sometimes seemed to overlook the 
wisdom of Asians also helping themselves. From this point it was easy to 
drift into the labyrinth of argument which surrounds the different inter- 
pretations of colonialism; and there were obvious opportunities for some 
talk at cross purposes between diehard imperialists and ignorant senti- 
mentalists. One gentleman caused a mild diversion by trying to interest 
us in ‘Geo-economic Regionalism’, a subject on which he had written a 
book. I am prepared to offer service and support to a Federal World 
Government but I cannot see myself developing into a loyal geo-economic 
regionalist ! 

I am not so sure that we faced up sufficiently to the political implica- 
tions of a federal world. It will certainly be disastrous if power is ever 
surrendered to a supra-national authority without the previous under- 
standing and sanction of the man in the street: and in arguing out our 
differences of approach we might ourselves have developed a clear idea of 
the obstacles which will have to be overcome once the United Nations 
really get down to the revision of the Charter. Instead the whole course of 
the Conference was tactfully directed towards the technical rather than 
the political aspect. In his opening address Lord Boyd Orr lent his great 
authority to the campaign for the growing of more food and, at least within 
the commission which dealt with under-developed territories, this practical 
approach was always in the background. It is Lord Boyd Orr’s view that 
we will be far more successful sitting round a table with the Russians and 
discussing a world plan to produce food than we will in searching for 
agreement on political issues. It is the logic of hope, for out of the former 
might one day emerge the latter. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE GERMAN REVIEWS 
G. L. Arnold 


The West German elections have confirmed a tendency, already notice- 
able in the summer, for German opinion to rally to three distinct view- 
points: the Socialist Left, with what is now clearly a pacifist and 
parochial programme; the Christian Democratic centre, with its 
ideological and political stake in a West European confederation; and the 
forces of traditional conservative nationalism. Since the latter are largely 
identified with the Protestant middle class and peasantry, while the Bonn 
Government is solidly backed by the Catholic Church, we are back in the 
state of affairs, so dear to Germans, of each major political grouping 
having its weltanschauliche counterpart. It is clear now that the attempts 
made after the war to break through these traditional alignments have 
failed. Dr Schumacher’s dream of turning the Social Democratic Party 
into the great all-German national democratic movement — ‘neither Rome 
nor Washington nor Moscow’ — has come to nothing, the Protestant 
middle class (from which he stemmed) preferring its old reactionary 
orientation. Trade unionism, pacifism, attachment to democracy, and a 
mild longing for the welfare state, can rally the working class but 
not the nation. That was to be expected; what was less certain, but has 
become obvious during the past year or so, was the failure of liberalism 
to make a political come-back. Now that the so-called Free Democratic 
Party has become a vehicle of conservative nationalism, while the remain- 
ing liberals are wringing their hands or taking refuge in the Social 
Democratic Party, it is no longer possible to doubt that liberalism — 
except here and there in the south-west — is no longer a political and 
moral factor in Germany. Its surviving adherents can still hope to act as 
a leaven in the mass movements to their right and left; as a separate 
political force they clearly have no future. 

This development has so many non-German parallels that one might 
be tempted to discount its significance, were it not for the completeness 
with which liberal thinking, as well as liberal statesmanship, has gone out 
of fashion in contemporary Germany. A few months ago the Merkur, 
which must be counted among the few genuinely distinguished European 
periodicals in existence, published some reflections on the classical liberal 
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doctrine of society, demonstrating its flawlessness, but also, alas, its 
incompatibility with modern democracy. Anyone sufficiently Kantian 
and rigorous in his basic assumptions to hold the doctrine in this form 
must necessarily conclude that it remains valid only if undiluted by the 
smallest concession to welfare planning and other consequences of 
democracy. Not surprisingly John Stuart Mill appears in this light as one 
of the grave-diggers of liberalism. For once you have abandoned the 
notion that the State exists solely to safeguard the rights of the individual, 
there is no halt on the slope leading to socialism, corporatism, totali- 
tarianism and all the other characteristic modern abominations. Here is 
liberalism as the Fathers envisaged it, and as Professor Hayek and the 
theorists — but not the practitioners —- of Republicanism in America still 
envisage it in their more hopeful moments. And here presumably is one 
reason why it no longer draws a mass following in Europe. 

Among the few periodicals which consistently maintain a liberal 
attitude, the fortnightly Gegenwart published in Frankfort-on-Main 
conserves an honourable place. Its last pre-election issue gave prominence 
to the threat represented by the nationalist revival now in progress under 
the protective wing of traditional conservatism. That the revival is meet- 
ing with so little resistance among the large class traditionally known in 
Germany as the Gebildeten, i.e. all those in possession of a formal education, 
is a circumstance much deplored by liberals. In this particular instance 
it is discussed in a reflective but rather melancholy manner which some- 
how contrives to suggest that the phenomenon is both world-wide and 
beyond cure. There is a tendency to argye from the very special case of 
Germany, where Bildung und Besitz — education and property — formed a 
highly class-conscious common front against democracy and labour. The 
phenomenon is unique and deserves the attention of historians. For the 
essayists of the Gegenwart the current anemia of German liberalism is 
primarily due to the erosion of the humanist tradition, itself the offspring 
of eighteenth-century enlightenment and its impact on the secularized 
Protestantism of the middle class. But why did the reversal of this world- 
wide process bear such startling fruit in Germany of all places? 



































In America it may be different; the leading ideas dating back to the 
struggle for independence have retained more vitality, probably because 
the nation as a whole is still closer in time to the religious sources. But one 
cannot be sure how long the words freedom and self-government will 
conserve their magic, now that three-quarters of the population in the 
United States have become salaried employees who work under super- 
vision. A recently published work asserts that America’s ‘limited democracy’ 
cannot resist the economic environment much longer, and forecasts a 
tyranny more ruthless than anything yet known. . . . The form of Socialism 
predominant in the West proclaims its faith in democracy, but it too has 
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been affected by the European current which renders all spiritual values 
relative. . . . One cannot foresee how the absence of an ideology will 
ultimately affect the masses, considering the burden of their labour and the 
uncertainty of the future. . . . The totality of the State results from the 
nullity of the individual. . . . The concept of a special organ in the body 
politic, charged with the conservation and renewal of culture, has dis- 
appeared; the organ has withered, where it was not forcibly extirpated 
. . . what was once the university is fragmented into specialist educational 
establishments, held together only in externals. . . . One has to go to 
countries which are still economically and technically backward in order 
to form a notion of the might of an independent spirit. . . . 


As will be seen from this lament there is still a public in Germany for 
semi-philosophic journalism, and this might seem to controvert the 
pessimism of the writer. But he knows his countrymen better than we do, 
and we must take it that conditions are as bad as he says they are. But are 
they equally bad all over the Western world? No doubt there is a general 
problem of preserving traditional culture under the conditions of indus- 
trial society; it may even be insoluble. (Industrialism and contemplation 
don’t mix well, and culture suffers where ‘leisure’ is devalued to mean no 
more than getting fit for the next day’s work.) But that the political and 
social consequences of this process must everywhere be similar to those in 
Central Europe during the past generation seems an unwarranted 
conclusion. It is not yet clear why and how liberalism and nationalism 
conflicted in nineteenth-century Germany, but conflict they did, and the 
suggestion may be hazarded that it is this historical circumstance, rather 
than any world-wide failure of nerve, which accounts for the more 
depressing aspects of contemporary German culture. 

The latest issue (September) of the excellent Europa Archiv continues a 
lengthy and well-documented study of French Union problems by 
Professor Raymond-Jean Guiton, of Paris. Previous articles in this series 
had dealt with Indo-China, Algeria and Tunisia; the current one — part 
seven of the whole - is largely devoted to Morocco; it thus rounds 
off a scholarly discussion of a subject usually treated with a mixture of 
fantasy and prejudice by apologists for the conflicting official and 
nationalist viewpoints. Nothing remotely resembling this compact and 
masterly analysis of a sprawling and intricate subject has, so far as one 
knows, appeared either in the periodical literature of this country, or in 
the various Chatham House publications. Perhaps the Germans, now that 
Western Germany is in the Schuman plan union, are more interested in 
French North Africa; or perhaps they are less unwilling to digest scholarly 
writing. Whatever the cause, they now have access to a statement, at once 
authoritative and independent, of the French viewpoint. The September 
issue of Aussenpolitik, sometimes mistakenly regarded as semi-official, but 
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in fact independent and delicately poised between liberal-conservative 
and nationalist viewpoints, carries an interesting study of recent British 
official documents by Dr Michael Freund, with special reference to 
British policy before and after Munich. Its conclusion — that the British 
guarantee to Poland was primarily designed not to protect Poland, but to 
make sure that Hitler involved himself in an East European war before 
turning against the West - should provide fresh ammunition for a 
controversy which has of late threatened to become the preserve of party 
polemics. 

The Zeitschrift fuer Geopolitik, formerly issued by Vohwinkel in Heidel- 
berg and now published by the C. W. Leske Verlag in Darmstadt, really 
deserves an article to itself. It is still in the tradition of the Haushofer 
school of ‘geo-political’ planners, whose pre-eminence under the Nazi 
régime came to an end when Albrecht Haushofer — the founder’s son and 
heir — joined the resistance movement and was involved in the catastrophe 
which befell its more active members after the failure of the July 2oth plot. 
The school may thus be said to have a split personality on the subject of 
Hitler’s Third Reich, whose Goetterdaemmerung coincided with the expul- 
sion of the Germans from eastern and south-eastern Europe. It has never 
renounced its basic tenets (evolved by geographers like Ratzel and 
military specialists like Karl Haushofer around the turn of the century, 
and confirmed by Mackinder’s well-known ‘heartland’ thesis); on the 
other hand, the plebeian character of the Nazi movement, its monstrosities 
and — worst of all — the failure of its projects, have combined to induce a 
mood of caution, if not always of repentance. At the moment the editors 
are mainly engaged in staking out claims to a less one-sided solution of 
the German-Slav problem, with some assistance from East European 
emigrants who believe that peaceful co-operation between Germans and 
East Europeans in re-drawing the present frontiers is both possible and 
necessary; all of which would be admirable, were it not for an occasional 
whiff of something more traditional and less pacific. For the rest, the 
July/August and September numbers contain much useful material on 
East European territorial and economic changes, and some information 
on structural problems in Latin America: another traditional field of 
German expansion, though of a less catastrophic kind. 

Among the more encouraging features of the German scene must be 
counted the readiness of at least a section of the German reading public to 
support serious periodicals. The Merkur (which incidentally defines itself 
as a ‘German periodical for European thought’) regularly carries philo- 
sophical and quasi-scientific contributions by some of the leading 
authorities of the day, in addition to a good deal of literary criticism, 
current affairs comment, and book reviewing. Recent issues have included 
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essays by Ortega y Gasset, on the present situation in philosophy; by 
Professor Arnold Gehlen, on the cultural significance of modern tech- 
nology; by Dr Georg Picht, on the Platonic doctrine of cognition; as well 
as lengthy review-articles on specialist works dealing with early European 
history, modern historiography, etc. Though addressed to the generality 
of educated readers, such writings are plainly intended to do more than 
merely acquaint the public with the opinions of their authors; they are 
themselves part of a continuing discussion on these topics, a discussion 
carried on with sufficient seriousness to suggest the thought that Germany 
may gradually recapture something of its former leading position in the 
intellectual world. There is an agreeable absence of humbug in these 
writers, and no fear of pulling idols from their pedestals. Among the 
lighter contributions in last July’s issue one’s attention is favourably 
arrested by a refreshingly candid discussion of that intolerable bore, the 
late Léon Bloy, whose ill-tempered verbal assaults on his creditors were 
responsible for the posthumous myth that he had founded a new school of 
‘Christian socialism’ (another one!). As the reviewer of some German 
translations of Bloy’s writings points out, Bloy never managed to dis- 
sociate his personal grievances from the alleged evils he is castigating, 
while his frenetic style betrays the propagandist even when he is trying 
(and failing) to write a novel: 


Bloy’s spiritual locus is the estheticism of the late nineteenth century. 
That he prefixes its derivatives with Christian symbols does not alter their 
character. His latrinomania — he is fond of images drawn from the excre- 
mental sphere and the processes of decomposition — does not contradict his 
zstheticism either. It is simply a camouflaged form of preciosity; the 
natural counterpart of Bloy-Marchenoir is Oscar Wilde-Dorian Gray: 
with this difference that Wilde respects the limits of zstheticism, while Bloy 
outruns its possibilities. In consequence Wilde is the better stylist. One 
does not in his writings encounter phrases such as ‘two screams and two 
beings lie in each other’s arms,’ or ‘one more embrace, beloved, if you are 
still capable of it.’ Add: ‘I was just pondering on the third person of 
the Trinity when a hand fell on my shoulder’, and you have all the elements 
of Bloy’s stage management as a writer. 

Let us turn to the diaries. The most frequent, indeed the central, theme 
of the two volumes is the remark: ‘not a penny in the house’. Doubtless a 
matter of interest to the author, but what of the reader? One does not 
want to know how much or how little a writer is earning, but what he is 
thinking; but Bloy strictly speaking never thinks. The diaries are an unend- 
ing sequence of lyricisms; lyricisms of invective and of self-commiseration 
share in about equal parts. One pole is marked by declamations such as 
‘the loathsome age-worn edifice which in life bore the name Queen 
Victoria of England.’ The other pole consists of variations on the theme 
‘abandoned and betrayed by all men’. The natural link between both is 
supplied by the claim to be ‘at home only in the Absolute’; then there is 
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chronique scandaleuse genre: ‘I have just learned of the death of the vile 
Buddhist Charcot. While he lay dying at night, the inmates of the Sal- 
petriére are said to have hopped about as though crazy with delight.’ 
Bloy clearly writes for the sole purpose of satisfying his resentments. 

‘I am not writing for the public, I write only for God.’ The counterpoint 
is supplied by his constant complaints about the conspiracy of silence 
against him. Although he is not writing for the public he constantly writes 
letters entreating reviews of his works; when they turn out to be unfavour- 


able he complains of ‘commercial damage’. . . . 

Still, one might argue that he did find readers and admirers. How is one 
to account for this? Jaded palates crave strong stimulants. Dorian Gray 
collected rare stones and fabrics, Bloy discovers the stimulus of the ‘Absolute’ ; 
to be exact, of the Absolute in the form of terrorism; he characteristically 
regrets the passing of the Inquisition; note also his interest in bomb 
attempts. ... 


It is perhaps no coincidence that the Merkur, which is edited in Munich, 
though published by the Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt in Stuttgart, takes a 
critical side-wipe at Bloy who, although a French phenomenon, has his 
admirers among Catholics. Munich is still the scene of a genteel Kultur- 
kampf, now robbed of much of its former bitterness by the fact that South 
German liberals and Catholics are thrown together by common resistance 
to the revival of reactionary nationalism in the North. Hochland, the lead- 
ing Catholic periodical — also edited in Munich -— is as firmly on the side 
of the angels as any publication in Germany, including the less erudite 
and much more left-wing Frankfurter Hefte (Catholic, too, but pro- 
Socialist and critical of the policies of the Bonn coalition). These two 
combine to give a kind of intellectual distinction to the Christian Demo- 
cratic cause which has no present-day counterpart on the Socialist side. 
It is odd that a movement cradled in Hegelian thought — however diluted 
by the philosophical naiveties of the worthy Engels — should nowadays be 
incapable of supporting a single readable periodical. German Social 
Democracy is intellectually stagnant, even compared to the British Labour 
Party, which is saying a good deal. For intelligent writing on Marxism, 
post-Marxian Communism, modern sociology, and similar subjects, one 
has to turn elsewhere. The July Frankfurter Hefte gave prominence to a 
critical discussion of Socialism and Communism by Dr Stoessinger, himself 
a neo-Marxist; in the August Der Monat, Dr Borkenau — not unknown to 
readers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY — devotes some stimulating pages 
to a critical analysis of Pareto’s sociology, a subject already discussed by 
him in book form, in 1936, at a time when Mussolini’s prestige could still 
be invoked to support Pareto’s claim to have discovered something new 
and important. Such writings would once have found a place in a 
periodical of the Left, but present-day European Socialism — for the 
phenomenon is not confined to Germany — seems unable to attract brains. 
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Hochland and the Neue Rundschau, the latter published by the S. Fischer 
Verlag in Frankfort-on-Main, take front rank among periodicals 
specializing in solid reading matter; Hochland corresponding in type to the 
Dublin Review, save that it now comes out monthly and devotes some 
attention to the arts. Although recently reinforced by the appointment of 
a Protestant advisory editor — a reflection perhaps of parallel develop- 
ments in the political sphere — it is still very much the oracle of the 
Catholic élite. If its metaphysics are not to everyone’s taste, its lucid and 
scholarly treatment of contemporary philosophical, scientific and literary 
questions is a model of its kind. The August number includes an essay on 
medical psychology by a leading practitioner (and theorist) of the subject, 
whose style incidentally suggests that a large part of the existentialist 
vocabulary has been quietly appropriated and Christianized by the able 
apologists of the Roman Church, along with Freud’s discoveries and other 
innovations once considered dangerous. The Neue Rundschau, No. II, 
1953, is less revealing. Its 150 beautifully produced pages are largely 
given over to the more recondite aspects of literature and the arts, 
including the inevitable biographical note on Kafka by Max Brod, 
without which no issue of this otherwise admirable but faintly Mandarin 
periodical would be complete. A lengthy and ecstatic essay on Socrates 
and Plato, by Helmut von den Steinen, exhibits a Bacchanalian style 
suggestive at once of Nietzsche and of Stefan George, but does not advance 
our understanding of the subject. It is odd to find a distinguished 
periodical so insecurely perched among the debris of the zstheticist period. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE FRENCH REVIEWS 
Bernard Wall 


As could have been foreseen, the subject of the Rosenbergs attracted the 
attention of French literary reviews in the course of the summer. There is 
no question of going back to the much debated issues of that execution 
in these notes. But if we consider the different reactions of the two best- 
known writers who are actively involved in politics — Jean-Paul Sartre 
and Fran¢ois Mauriac — it may be possible to make a vignette of a certain 
intellectual climate. 

The July issue of Sartre’s Temps Modernes leads off with a four-page 
editorial on the subject of the Rosenbergs. 

On the evening of June 19th the Rosenbergs were dead and America 
could breathe. . . . This assassination is needed to measure the amplitude of 
the ignoble American good conscience. For . . . this affaire, which turned 
Europe upside down, never even existed for the United States. What certi- 
tude! What silence! Dreyfus, who was innocent, was also condemned. .. . 
But ‘the Affaire’ divided France. Over there who did it bother outside a 
handful of ‘Reds’? Where were the liberals, the democrats ? 

As we see from the first paragraphs, Temps Modernes is, to use the 
current catchword, engagé to the hilt. Sartre’s point — for we cannot 
dissociate Sartre himself, as editor, from the editorial — is not that the 
execution, as the story was related in the Press, was the occasion for 
revolting vulgarity. He does not build up the case in favour of a 
reprieve, though it was a strong one and could have been telling even 
after the event. He states, categorically, without any proof, that the 
Rosenbergs were innocent and were therefore murdered. Now this 
seems to the present writer a striking instance of that confusion of qualifica- 
tions that constitutes a very serious argument against the value of Temps 
Modernes as a review. Sartre’s distinctions have been won in the field of 
philosophy and the writing of plays and novels. He is not a historian, even 
of the present, and when he comments on what happens thousands of 
miles away, in another country, his knowledge is presumably of newspaper 
level only; it is the knowledge of the average man. Indeed he probably 
knows less about American law than the ordinary educated American. 
He has a right to say that the Rosenbergs should have been spared. But 
he is in no better position to know whether they were innocent or not than 
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Mr John Foster Dulles would be in trying to determine how much Sartre’s 
Existentialism owes to Heidegger’s. One ought not to need to make such 
an obvious point — but Sartre has a considerable following in France, and 
such confusion of mind is by no means uncommon in Paris when politics 
are discussed. 
But to continue: 
There are some kinds of filthiness that one needs to be able to bear within 
oneself to be able to ascribe them to others. . . . We saw a flourishing 
demonstration in two stages. First: the Rosenbergs are guilty: Second: 
reprieve them so that we can sing your praises. ... Ah, What manceuvrers 
they are! Reprieve the Rosenbergs because they are guilty! Whereas they 
were killed because they were innocent! 

Why did ‘America’ murder these innocent people? America, of course, 
is ‘afraid’. Eisenhower is a liar when he says that the Rosenbergs have 
perhaps, by their actions, killed tens of thousands of innocents. ‘He is 
lying because he knows that even if they were guilty it wouldn’t be true.’ 
Naturally, Temps Modernes is not unaware of what was going on in Berlin 
and Eastern Germany at the time of the Rosenbergs’ execution. 

We don’t forget it . . . but the contrast is overwhelmingly against you. 

The execution of Goettling is brutal and stupid, and the Berlin revolt is 

serious for a régime which governs in the name of the people. But what is 

the rapport between this murder in the course of a riot and the long, con- 
scious and deliberate assassination, supported by the whole apparatus of 
morality and law, the cold-blooded murder of the good and the just, this 
lie in the full light of day, this abject masterpiece of pure conscience... ? 


The conclusion of the article is much what we should expect from the 
general trend: 

Reprieve them, at least one of them, President. Reprieve Ethel! She is a 
woman. One for you, one for us. One for MacCarthy and for your dogs — 
one for Europe. One for the sake of the example and the terror, one for tactics 
and the conscience of mankind. . .. 

No, it didn’t happen. And now go on talking in your jargon of ‘American 
leadership of the free world’. Your ‘free world’ isn’t ours. 


Whatever one’s sympathy with Sartre’s heartfelt and human passions, 
one cannot help feeling that Temps Modernes is not an impressive vehicle 
for political judgments. It is a pity that it has to make them so extensively 
~ more than half the articles in the July number are devoted to public 
issues. Though they are written in an exciting way and attract one’s 
attention, one cannot help wondering at the back of one’s mind how 
accurate those pieces are and what qualifications their writers have. This 
question mark applies in the present reviewer’s mind to Claude Bourdet’s 
statement on events in Morocco — Le Complot Fuin-Glaoui — to Police Secréte 
@ l’Americaine by Stetson Kennedy (an account of the activities of the 
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Ku-Klux-Klan and the F B I, and of the collusion between those two 
American organizations), a concluding piece on the Slansky trials, and a 
chronique entitled Opération-Gachis, written by a young Frenchman who had 
appalling experiences in a parachute regiment which was sent out to the 
Far East. We are told little or nothing about the authors, and one does 
not accept the veracity of such assertions on faith: 

Frangois Mauriac’s platform, La Table Ronde, is much more literary 
than Temps Modernes and Mauriac fights most of his public battles in 
leading articles in the Figaro. His Bloc-Notes in La Table Ronde gives only 
sketchy reflections of his preoccupations. The August number of the review 
takes us back to Mauriac’s thoughts in June. It evokes the bitter con- 
troversy in which he became engaged over events in Morocco for instance: 


June 13th. Yesterday, at X .. . a day of total fasting which some hundred 
French Catholics have resolved to carry out, united in prayers and penitence 
with Islam (it is the last day of the feast of Ramadan). Thanks to Massignon, 
communities abroad have joined in with us. The sweetness of this long day 
without the refuge of meals. The blessed sacrament exposed in the low attic 
room which serves as a chapel; a familiarity beyond imagination: ‘If you 
knew the gift of God . . .” 


And 


June 23rd. I hand in my resignation from the Council of the Order of the 
Legion of Honour. At six o’clock received the visit of the press attaché of 
the Israeli legation. I told him that as I saw things, it is part of our vocation 
to bring together Israel and the Arab world. . . . 


Nor, of course, did the Rosenberg affair pass Mauriac by: 


The Rosenbergs. I held out for a long time. I had already given my signa- 
ture twice; but for my conscience’s sake my heart was not in it, as they say; 
fear of being a dupe of the Communist game, a state of mortal sin . . . of the 
French in all that has to do with justice. . .. But now I have been won over... . 

July 7th. Last evening I presided over the Catholic meeting for the 
revision of the Rosenberg trial. . .. A large gathering in spite of the weather. 
In the crowd I caught sight of the old American who almost broke down my 
door the other day so as to plead with me not to take the chair at this meet- 
ing. Jean Lacroix affirmed energetically that the Rosenbergs were not 
victims of Reasons of State — that Reasons of State, on the contrary, worked 
in their favour — and that in reality they were lynched. But except for that 
moment, the general tone of the meeting was what I had hoped and 
showed that care was taken not to offend American susceptibilities. . . . 


The current issue of the solid and ever-readable review from Marseilles, 
Cahiers du Sud, presents a team of writers - Michael Carrouges, Jacques 
Audiberti, Stephen Spriel, Guy Palmade and Michel Butor — on Nouveaux 
Aspects d’une Mythologie Moderne ; including an exhaustive analysis of the 
failures, achievements and possibilities of the contemporary literature of 
prognostication, or Science Fiction. This is the kind of field which French 
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reviews are singularly well equipped to explore, for they are able to see a 
perspective that the Americans and the British, who are either embogged 
in Science Fiction or else treat it as beneath contempt, may ignore. 
It is a subject that well deserves sociological study. The articles in Cahiers 
du Sud remind one of George Orwell’s study of boys’ school fiction in 
England. Various aspects of ‘S F’, as it is called, are scrutinized, from its 
historical origins with Edgar Allan Poe and Jules Verne down to the 
innumerable volumes from America that have now reached France, 
complete with glossy covers representing men in space suits and girls in 
bikinis. Indeed the exhaustiveness of these studies is all the more com- 
mendable in that the overwhelming mass of ‘S F’ has been written in the 
English language. The present writer cannot think of a single book about 
the future that is not duly mentioned. Wells, of course, is given a place of 
honour. Brave New World and 1984 are listed in their turn — though they 
are not ‘S F’ strictly speaking, being less concerned with what is actually 
going to happen in the future, than with using the future to castigate 
mankind’s ways here and now. (They stem from the tree of Gulliver.) 

Unfortunately most science fiction is deplorably badly written, and most 
popular authors have failed to negotiate even the elementary obstacles. 
Once they have allowed for atomic rockets, super-television and the 
peculiar bodies and habits of people on other planets or in the time to 
come, they imagine they have finished — they then confect a contemporary 
American plot, with air battles between Bad Men and Good Men fought 
with a Korea technique, and a heroine who is only the familiar blonde 
with low I Q who married her boss, 

But, writes Stephen Spriel: 

I would like to end up on a note of hope. . . . The hope that from these 
novels, which are still generally of little value, may emerge the embryo of a 
new literature. Of course I am not dreaming of an overflow of science fiction 
into our already sorely-tried brains. I have in mind a refinement — it is already 
noticeable — of this type of writing as a whole. But still more the achievement 
of an organic integration of the scientific attitude into our esthetic life and 
subsequently into our feelings. I am convinced that Science Fiction shows 
us one of the ways. I also believe that its literary impact can make it an 
ideological weapon whose value is increased by the fact that — when neither 
too soft nor too stereotyped — its scientific framework prohibits it from 
adopting any extreme reactionary position. Well contrived science fiction, 
i.e. the adventure novel of every type of revolutionary (view), far from 
growing into an intellectual vice like detective stories, may become an 
intellectual virtue; the constant and methodical exercise of the creative 
imagination for the exploration of the future. 

Or may it not well be, on the metaphysical plane, that science fiction is a 
concrete realization of the time machine, a subtle form by which ages yet to 
come are invading our modern age? May not this tidal wave of pictures and 
ideas and facts that have come from the limbo of duration, this flow of the 
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latent forces of the mind, be a kind of vast psychical storehouse of things to 
come? 


Michel Carrouges uses words that are even stronger: 


It is dizziness which comes from being faced with the incommensurable 
future that inspires in different people both the enthusiasm for, and 
resistance against, the great literature of anticipation. But nothing can eclipse 
its prophetic power, not even the foamy extravagances with which it. is 
apparently adorned. Confronting us, indestructible before they are born, 
rise the magnetic capitals of times to come. 


Meanwhile La Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, whose resurrection by 
Gallimard in January this year was much criticized in some circles in 
Paris, now seems to be thoroughly on its feet and moving from strength 
to strength. Behind it, of course, is the biggest publisher in France and 
probably — at least by qualitative measures — the most significant literary 
maison d’édition in the world. In the course of the present year more and 
more well-known writers have been drawn to contribute to it by the 
editors, Jean Paulhan and Marcel Arland. As it is detached and ‘purely 
literary’, the success of this review may well mark the end of the epoch 
whose principal preoccupation was La Résistance. It cannot be denied 
that the July number contains a more striking list of articles and stories 
than any other periodical — by Jean Giono, Roger Caillois, the late 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Louis de Broglie, Maurice Blanchot, Marcel 
Arland, Paulhan, Henri Thomas and many others. The book reviews are 
well ‘nourished’, and there are translations of the Italian poet Giuseppe 
Ungaretti, a writer who has been associated with French literary move- 
ments for well over a quarter of a century. Paul Claudel is represented 
by a continuation of his well-known radio ‘entretiens’ with Jean Amrouche. 

Jean Giono’s piece appears to be the beginning of a new novel — the 
title is Angelo. Those who remember Giono’s novels of rustic life, which 
were such a success in the ’thirties, and the author’s peculiar mystique 
of nature (an unusual thing in France; it reminded one of American 
writers such as Thoreau; Whitman and, indirectly, Melville), will be 
astonished by this new work if they have not realized that Giono has 
undergone an extraordinary change, as was shown by Le Hussard sur le 
Toit, a novel which the critics hailed with enthusiasm last year. The 
first few chapters of a new book, here published, are about the same 
hussard, a handsome and aristocratic Piedmontese officer who escapes to 
France — the time is the period before the Risorgimento. Not only the 
subject matter, but even the style, reminds one of Stendhal — the hero 
seems almost too like Fabrice del Dongo to be true. Such a volte-face 
in a writer’s style and manner in the middle of his career is a very strange 
phenomenon. But this piece maintains the standard of Le Hussard. 
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STOCK-TAKING IN THE IRISH PROVINCES 
Hubert Butler 


On the principle of ‘ex pede Hercules’ a small Irish town of 10,000 
inhabitants is quite a good place to study the tangled loyalties of our 
country. For Ireland is run by countrymen, who reveal themselves with 
fewest inhibitions in rural surroundings. The revelation is of more than 
Irish importance, for our emigrants never quite forget the domestic 
pattern. Senator McCarthy does not really surprise us, and Jimmy Walker, 
the famous Tammany mayor of New York, was one of our own, returning 
once or twice to Kilkenny, the town of his childhood. Men very much like 
these world figures, reduced in size, still walk our streets. Perhaps Providence 
tries them out as small-scale models in tiny towns. Will they work? Yes, 
they do! And then they are recast in a gigantic, transatlantic mould. 

Our town, which has been admirably described by the novelist Francis 
Hackett, was built by the Normans. It is dominated by the now empty 
castle of the Dukes of Ormonde, by the thirteenth-century Protestant 
cathedral, by two other large Protestant churches, St Mary’s and St 
John’s, and a number of modern Roman Catholic churches, convents 
and monasteries. It is, as one would assume, a stronghold of institutional 
Christianity and it is not surprising that ecclesiastical considerations often 
intrude into the deliberations of our public bodies. 

For example, not long ago the residents of Asylum Road informed the 
corporation that they would like the name of their street changed. The 
corporation discussed it at great length and two names were suggested, 
Nuncio Street and Berkeley Street. For the Papal Nuncio had recently 
visited the town and his name had been inscribed on the Roll of Freemen; 
Bishop Berkeley, the philosopher, had been born near the town and, like 
Swift and Congreve, educated at Kilkenny College. 

The principal champion of Berkeley was a councillor who goes as near 
Communist views as it is wise for an Irish official, and that is not far at all. 
A great deal of middle-aged unorthodoxy in Kilkenny is aristocratic in 
origin, for the old Countess of Desart, who was wealthy and philanthropic, 
started, some forty years ago, political economy classes. Before the classes 
were taken over by the local seminary and safely harnessed to the Papal 
Encyclicals, some disturbing, though ancient, books were handled, and 
the views of Robert Owen are not unknown to our citizens. 
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Anyway the councillor’s suggestion, because of his ‘Red’ associations, 
was regarded with suspicion; it was privately whispered that Berkeley 
himself was a ‘kind of Communist’ (and in fact The Querist is full of sub- 
versive and even equalitarian suggestions) ; there were outraged letters in 
the local press and a hasty retreat by the Berkeleyites; a prominent citizen 
who had seconded the proposal hurriedly explained that he had only done 
so ‘to start a discussion’. The liveliest of the letter-writers argued: 
Philosophy is all very well for the gentry, but for the working class people 
of Upper Patrick Street the Faith of Our Fathers and a reasonable rent for the 
new council houses are more to the purpose. And why should a Protestant 
bishop be commemorated in Kilkenny when the Blessed Oliver Plunkett 
would certainly not get a street named after him in Belfast ?’ 


The street was without more ado called ‘Nuncio Street’. 

It is sadly characteristic that our local Protestants held aloof from the 
controversy, though a couple of years ago they had canvassed the 
academies of Europe and America in the name of Berkeley for funds to 
build a new hail at Kilkenny College. Though they are influential they 
are cautious and do not believe in ‘getting mixed up in things’, and they 
chose to forget that Berkeley had expressly stated that ‘the Protestant 
gentry’ could not flourish ‘exclusive of the bulk of the natives’ and that he 
would not have relished a purely sectarian homage. 

Only one eccentric Protestant, suspected like the councillor and the 
great Bishop of Cloyne of being a Communist, took up the cudgels for 
Berkeley and said that it was a disgrace that in the States a town of a 
quarter of a million had been called after him, though he had never lived 
there, while the town where he had been born and bred grudged him a 
single street. ‘Also the Blessed Oliver had no connection with Belfast, 
while Berkeley had the closest with Kilkenny’. 

The councillor who had first proposed Berkeley saw he was getting 
into bad company, but a lucky chance soon gave him an opportunity of 
restoring his reputation. Something was said at a Dublin meeting by the 
eccentric Protestant at which the Papal Nuncio took offence, a special 
meeting of the corporation was held to denounce him, and the ‘Red’ 
Berkeleyite joined cordially in the denunciations. 

But the Berkeleyites had underestimated their strength. A few weeks 
later Mr de Valera was addressing an election meeting at Cloyne, at 
which he bestowed the highest of praise upon Bishop Berkeley. ‘He was,’ 
he said, ‘the first economic Sinn Feiner . . . a wonderfully cultured, 
enlightened and kindly gentleman, who rose high above the prejudices of 
his class, and loved his country and his people.’ He quoted a series of 
observations from The Querist, which do, in fact, justify Mr de Valera’s 
claim to be a practical exponent of Berkeleyism. Berkeley was, like de 
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Valera, a strong believer in economic self-sufficiency and had asked for 
‘a wall of brass a thousand cubits high round Ireland’. He would have 
supported de Valera in his demands for native wheat and sugar, bacon 
and boots, which have for many years drawn upon de Valera the hostility 
of the majority of the bishop’s co-religionists. 

I do not know whether, after all this, the Protestants of Cloyne gave 
their vote to Mr de Valera’s candidate (he was unsuccessful), but I think 
that the Taoiseach spoke from his heart and that Irish nationalists, even 
extreme ones, are usually ready to acknowledge the part played by 
Protestants in the building up of the Irish Nation. It is our trump card, 
but we usually play it shamefacedly and without conviction. Alternately 
we betray the Protestant nationalists, who were all, to a man, minority- 
minded people, by being too ingratiating and sycophantic. Protestants, 
who think that to be respected in Ireland they have to suppress their 
Protestantism or qualify its demands are very blameworthy. If occasion- 
ally our liberties have been slighted, it is more often due to our failure to 
stand up for them than to any intolerance of the majority. For the re- 
christening of Asylum Street only a tiny gesture towards Berkeley and 
towards Ireland was needed, but we could not give it and this infinitesimal 
defeat was symbolic of the larger ones we meet, and have still to meet on 
the national scale. 

But I think it is easiest to continue our investigations on the parochial 
scale. 

The Kilkenny of Francis Hackett’s novel vanished a generation ago. 
In those days he described it as ‘an invalid community, a poor emaciated 
creature with two big bulges on it that ate up its strength’. One of these 
bulges, the British garrison, has now gone. The bugles no longer ring 
through the valley; the well-groomed officers and men from Berks and 
Notts and the Buffs no longer fill the empty pews of St Canice’s, St. 
Mary’s and St John’s. The Protestant ascendancy still thrived in those 
days, and the well-drilled Sabbath observance of the military perhaps 
gave to the reformed churches a spurious illusion of immortality. A new 
Presbyterian Church was built and St Mary’s was entirely re-roofed. 

Hackett would no doubt say that we ought to be spiritually healthier 
for the removal of Bulge No. 1, and perhaps we are, but the operation has 
shaken us terribly and no new tissue has grown yet over the scars. The 
Presbyterian Church has been closed for many years. So, too, is St Mary’s 
and our Church has not the money to cut the ivy from the collapsing 
Tudor tombs of the merchant families in the graveyard, or the energy to 
organize a gang of parishioners with slashers, hoes and mowing machines. 
Yet St Mary’s is in its way famous and contains much of beauty and 
interest. Seven years ago Mr O. G. S. Crawford, the Editor of Antiquity, 
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made a series of photographs of St Mary’s and the other antiquities of our 
town. The photographs are carefully preserved and it may soon happen 
that these will be the only records of a beauty that has ceased to exist. 
The literary records of local Protestantism are also disappearing. I think 
you would have to go to Dublin, for example, to reconstruct the story of 
the Reverend Peter Roe, who was rector of St Mary’s in the Napoleonic 
days. He was famous for his war with the Kilkenny Players and their 
supporter, the bishop, a more literary, less Puritanical figure. What 
denunciations against the theatre, ‘that gilded bait to lure souls into 
Satan’s net’, once poured from that now crumbling pulpit! You can only 
find them in the National Library to-day, and there too I was glad to find 
the Kilkenny Players’ reply, delivered from the stage by Sir Robert 
Langrishe, in a prologue to one of Otway’s plays; here are four lines of it 
put into the mouth of an imaginary Dr Cantwell, who is none other than 
the rector of St Mary’s (Cantwell, suitably enough, formerly de Canteville, 
is a still common Kilkenny name) : 

‘When alms are given, let me dispense the boon! 

Heaven smiles upon my works and mine alone’. 


(As if the canting hypocrite would say, 
‘There’s but one gate to Heaven and I’ve the key!’) 


And two lines from the players’ answer: 


“Tis yours, grave sirs, to preach, ’tis ours to play, 
Heedless of what a meddling priest may say’. 


The players, of course, won, and for twenty years during their two 
annual seasons Kilkenny was the rendezvous for the fashion and intel- 
ligence of Ireland. It was said that mothers of marriageable daughters 
found Kilkenny next best after Bath for finding suitors. There were many 
English visitors. For example, William Lamb, the future Lord Melbourne, 
brought Lady Caroline there to distract her from her fatal passion for 
Byron, and despite the rector of St Mary’s huge sums were handed over 
every year to the charities, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, of the 
town. 

The material decay of St Mary’s is not half so sad as the decay of that 
lively spirit of intellectual independence that once alarmed its rector. The 
Kilkenny gentry who supported the Players could not be called anti- 
clerical or disloyal to their church, for the bishop was on their side, but 
their solidarity did not depend on sheepishness. Were they so easy and 
confident because of their broad acres still untouched by land acts, or 
because less was expected of them in the way of acquiescence when the 
pews of St Mary’s were still filled with disciplined young worshippers 
from Berks and Notts and the Buffs? Anyway they did not tolerate 
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‘meddling priests’ and ‘canting hypocrites’ in their own ranks and they 
would have endured them even less outside. But nowadays Rev. Father 
Cantwell, P P, has it all his own way. At a mere nod from him Little 
Theatres (the famous one at Birr for example) close their doors and 
struggling rural cultural societies begin to quake; no Langrishe rises from 
the meekly resentful ranks to say: 


‘Let us with mirth put by their weak attack, 
Retort in rhyme and laugh their follies back!’ 


But sadder, stranger than St Mary’s are the derelict country churches. 
A few months ago I climbed on the cemetery wall of an empty Protestant 
Church in North Kilkenny and looked in through the broken panes. It 
had been closed for eighteen years, but the hassocks, the coconut 
matting, the plum-coloured pew cushions still looked and smelt as those 
things always do. The hymn numbers for the last service still hung in the 
rack. Plainly it had died undramatically and by easy stages. The services 
had grown rarer and rarer, and the last still enduring interval had never 
been certified as death. It was not exactly optimism that had kept the 
hassocks there till they were unsaleable, but some embarrassment about 
writing ‘Finis’ to a story whose ending seems so inadequate. At the least 
it still registered an unaggressive protest in a land of conformity, like that 
other Kilkenny church of Graignamanagh, where the poachers used to 
hide their salmon under the heating apparatus till lately the caretaker 
betrayed them. 

At this point I can hear some ‘broadminded’ Englishman, like Shaw’s 
Tom Broadbent, probably a Liberal and an agnostic, saying: 


Don’t be dog in a manger! Make a generous gesture to the Roman 
Catholics whose churches are overcrowded and give them your empty St 
Mary’s and the rest. Aren’t they Christians too? Or sell them to the Romans 
and get a little cash in hand to pay your curates a living wage. 


How hard it is to reply except by suggesting that often broadminded- 
ness in England is the result of imperial expansion, as it was in the Rome 
of Juvenal, and there can be no counterpart to it in our contracting 
community here. Long ago, like the Syrian Orontes, the Liffey and the 
Ganges and the Jordan flowed into the Thames. In a short walk round 
Holborn you can see the premises of a dozen different sects. You can read 
in the Coronation Number of the Psychic News that Queen Victoria herself 
subscribed to their beliefs. For an Irishman it is all very exhilarating, but 
very alien. The pattern of life here is less exciting but less confused. The 
only cleavage that really counts is the schism of the Reformation. And that 
gulf will never be bridged if we underestimate its depth and vastness. 

Yet many Church of Ireland people, and also urbane unbelievers among 
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the Anglo-Irish are now anxious to repudiate all kinship with the more 
vulgar, esoteric or intolerant of the Reformation’s children. Yet we 
cannot do this without falsifying our pedigrees and invalidating the 
title-deeds of Irish Protestantism, and of its embarrassing offspring, Urbane 
Unbelief. 

Sir Christopher Lynch-Robinson, whose revealing and attractive book 
on Ireland, The Last of the Irish R.M.’s, was recently published, expresses a 
prevalent mood of cultivated Anglo-Ireland better than anyone I know. 
He is an Urbane Unbeliever (the sect is now so well established that they 
deserve capitals). He says that while he believes in contraceptives and 
divorce and considers Catholic dogma ‘an elaboration of superstition and 
speculation’, yet one must admit it is ‘the chief bulwark between civiliza- 
tion and Russian Communism’ and ‘it works’. He generalizes like this: 
‘Irish Catholics do not think about their religion but accept it blandly, 
which is not so unreasonable, for after all one’s supernatural beliefs are 
entirely a matter of personal taste’. And he explains that when he visited 
his old home in Co. Mayo, now a convent, it was only from loyalty to his 
dead grandfather that he shuddered when he found an altar in the 
drawing-room and a stained glass window pierced through the wall. ‘I am 
no bigot, and the difference between a Protestant and a Catholic is to me 
little more than the difference between a man who likes marmalade and 
a man who likes jam, but, etc.’ The reference to marmalade reminds me 
of an old Russian verse in which a young lady argues in the same way: 
Sasha loves chocolate, Masha loves jam. Why am I to blame because I 
love a soldier? 

Sir Christopher’s amiable Protestantism, smiling its rueful goodbyes, 
is not, I am sure, a native product, though it has a wide vogue among our 
post-war immigrants, our returned natives, and more rootless Dublin 
intellectuals. It is not so much their disbelief in dogma that is un-Irish as 
their delusion that dogma doesn’t matter. Sir Christopher’s is the adjust- 
able, all-purposes Christianity of empire builders and constitutional 
monarchs, as wide as their horizons and as deep as their ankles. Religion 
is valued not for its truth, but for its function as a social cement, a 
‘steadying influence’ (that is one of Sir Christopher’s phrases). 

Some of our Dublin Protestants apostasize in a more sophisticated way. 
They would like to lean out across the strife-torn centuries, across the 
disputatious rabble of Baptists, Marxists and Vegetarians and touch the 
cool finger-tips of Rome, the Eternal Mother — provided they are under no 
obligation to believe a word She says. 

These ideas might be a mild stimulant to religiosity in what our 
Catholic bishops describe as ‘Pagan England’; in a small Protestant com- 
munity struggling for survival they plainly act as a deadly narcotic. 
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Obviously, if we are to reach any real moral unity in Ireland, it will not 
be by repudiating our past, whether we belong to the Roman or Reformed 
Churches, or by reinterpreting it in terms of contemporary politics. The 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, Dr Davey, has stated 
the problem well: 

The unity of the Church will come quickly enough once men have become 
independent enough to think for themselves and humble enough to let 
others do the same; and it will be a unity, not of intellectual or zsthetic 
standpoints but a moral unity of brotherhood, tolerance and sympathy — in 
short of love. 

Substitute ‘Ireland’ for ‘the Church’ and this statement will be equally 
true. But I should explain that Dr Davey’s books were recently burnt in a 
main square of Belfast by a crowd of angry Presbyterians shouting 
‘Hallelujah!’ To-day in Ireland it is by no means easy to be independent 
and to think for oneself. 





THE NOVEL ART: II 
David Paul 


This is a further extract from a forthcomiug study of the novel. 


Since the word ‘irony’ is to be used as something of a code-word in this 
exploration of the art of fiction, perhaps it is best, before using it any fur- 
ther, to consider its origin and functions in the light of the brief biography 
given to it in the Oxford English Dictionary. Socrates may fairly be 
claimed as the first exponent of irony, and since no one has surpassed his 
skill and subtlety in the use of it, perhaps he is a sufficient example in 
himself, His practice, to describe it as simply as possible, may be said to 
have been the employment, by experience, of the innocent approach. He 
knew that he knew more than his interlocutors, at least to the extent of 
knowing that theirs was purely conventional knowledge, of no fixed value 
in itself. He knew to begin with that they knew less than they supposed. 
His purpose was always to establish this fact, to show, by demolishing 
conventional knowledge and putting a question-mark in its place, that 
real knowledge must begin from a point of ideal ignorance. 

It is this device, with a different purpose, which the creative writer has 
to employ again and again in one form or another: the new approach to 
old and common experience. The poet has to struggle continually to keep 
innocence of approach, but if his innocence is statically preserved, or 
applied again and again to the same range of experience, it loses its mean- 
ing. Yeats contrived, by an innocent approach in old age to what are called 
the facts of life, to re-vitalize his poetry. The contrivance was very largely 
conscious and deliberate on his part. The vitality is genuine, up to a point 
where, in some of the last poems, it takes on the quality of an electric 
charge. It is not so much that the voltage is too high, but that it begins to 
be applied in too mechanical a fashion. It is not the artifice of a device but 
the habitual and unchanging use of it which leads to atrophy of meaning. 
Proust’s great virtue as a writer was his discovery of an absolute innocence 
of approach to certain acts of common experience — falling asleep, kissing 
a girl’s cheek, eating a cake, or suffering from temporary deafness; his 
great vice is the habitual and mechanical employment of this approach, 
once he had become a past master, a virtuoso in the use of it. Freshness of 
impulse is as necessary as a conscious formula to the making of a work of 
art. But it is only the formula which will submit to analysis. What is the 
basic formula of the novel, if there is so simple a thing? 
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The novelist has to begin from common knowledge and from a set of 
acceptable conventions, but his work must appeal to the ignorance of his 
readers, since they cannot want to read what they know already. Having 
begun with what the common reader knows and accepts, he must go on 
by revealing what he did not know about it. The devices by which this can 
be achieved may be many, but for the purposes of the novel there is one 
above all others, whose use and application may well be infinite. It is the 
employment by an experienced exponent (the author) of an innocent or 
ignorant protagonist (the hero, or heroine). This is the basis of the novel 
from Cervantes to Proust, and one need name only the first examples that 
come to mind — Emma, Tom Jones, David Copperfield — to see how variously 
it can be applied within its most elementary limits. But it shows up more 
nakedly in the work of a writer who was a novelist only for extra-fictional 
purposes, in the work, for example, of Voltaire. 

In no sense was Voltaire more of a monkey than in his methods of adopt- 
ing and applying the common formulz of fiction, poetry or drama. Nearly 
every one of his stories and novels centres in the innocent young man, the 
Huron, the natural caught up into the artificial complex of civilization. 
His hero rarely if ever carries any interest in himself, as does a Tom Jones 
or an Emma Woodhouse. Voltaire is interested only in the purposes to 
which he can put him. Candide is a novel written more or less strictly to a 
formula with a purpose, that purpose being the conduct of Voltaire’s pri- 
vate polemic against a ridiculous world. Really it is no more than the 
skeleton of a novel, but for that very reason it repays consideration 
and can stand as one kind of pattern of the anatomy of fiction. In 
conception at least it is a work of genius, though in execution it is the 
work of a brilliant journalist writing on impulse and in far too much of a 
hurry. 

As his hero Voltaire chooses an ignorant young hopeful who is simply 
to be put through his paces, to be exposed to some of the chief impacts of 
the known European world of Voltaire’s day (they are chosen with a sharp 
but catholic eye) and even transported to the still new, half-known and 
half-legendary world of South America. The plot is no more probable than 
that of many of the stories in the Arabian Nights, on the pattern of which 
it is more or less transparently stencilled. But Voltaire’s purpose is far from 
being merely to switch the willing reader into a fantastic world. From the 
materials of his own experience, personal and vicarious, of the known 
world, he constructs another whose steep improbabilities and violent tran- 
sitions present the reader with what he knows (and Voltaire uses the staple 
facts and headlines of his day — the central European wars, the Lisbon 
earthquake, a notorious execution, the question of Jesuitry, the cracking 
feudalist monarchies, the Eldorado of South America) in a form so difficult 
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to recognize at first sight that he is compelled to reconsider what he knows 
in the light of this new and startling presentation of it. Voltaire obtains 
this effect by securing together a number of heterogeneous events on the 
chain of on experience, and precipitating them into the steep perspective 
of a smooth yet swooping narative. It is a masterly conception, and in 
spite of one or two bad lapses, Candide remains a model of narrative. What 
ever else he was, Voltaire is here sufficiently an artist to achieve, inter- 
mittently, the creative artist’s primary aim, whether in prose or verse or 
paint; that is, to present the familiar in terms which seem totally fresh and 
newly conceived. It is an aim which a near contemporary of Voltaire’s, 
Pope, realized with far greater finesse and finality in a different medium, 
in The Rape of the Lock. The episodes of the card-game, the coffee-table in 
that poem have this quality of total and permanent newness. The differ- 
ence is that whereas the Rape, like Candide, was conceived on impulse 
and written in a few days, it was laboured over and twice re-written over 
a period of months. 

It is curious to speculate how far Voltaire’s story-telling art is self- 
inventive and how far it is based on conscious or subconscious memories of 
classic models. Candide not only recalls the Arabian Nights; its matter and 
manner awake persistent if unplaceable echoes of Petronius and Apuleius. 
And this must make one wonder how far the art of the story is a matter of 
conscious tradition, and how far it is based on archetypes in the human 
mind which, when called upon, spontaneously create the same or similar 
patterns of narrative. This is obvious and important enough when applied 
to examples of the great basic types, to which Candide may fairly be claimed 
to belong. Where it becomes much less obvious it may be equally impor- 
tant to trace, for example, a similarity of motive, purpose and pattern in 
works which at first sight have no superficial resemblance or relationship. 
The medieval tale of Patient Griselda, and two novels, La Princesse de 
Cléves and Mansfield Park are remote enough from each other in time, cir- 
cumstance and treatment. There can be no serious question of conscious 
influence from one to the other. Yet each is concerned, in its own way, with 
the same theme, an ordeal of feminine purity. The loyalty of Griselda is 
subjected to all the tortures which the enquiring irony of a jealous and 
suspicious husband can devise. The austere idealism of the Princesse de 
Cléves — fidelity to the marriage vows, whatever the cost — is subjected to 
almost irresistible siege by a noble and passionate lover, and resists, even 
at the cost of her life. The guileless purity of Fanny Price encounters, re- 
sists and survives all the pressure which an experienced, determined and 
fashionably irresistible lover can bring to bear; and in her case there is a 
double irony, because it is her inexperience, her simple dislike of her 
lover’s ways and her slowness to understand them which proves to be her 
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strongest armour, stronger even than her moral condemnation. Each story 
is a mirror of a different personality in a totally different period. The trials 
imposed diminish in scale from one example to the next, and the force of 
character or affection required to withstand them is consequently modi- 
fied. (The ordeal of Fanny Price may seem slight indeed by comparison, 
but her nervous weakness, her extreme timidity are kept constantly in the 
reader’s mind. She is presented not so much for admiration as to be felt 
with. To condemn her on the score of ‘dullness’ is as naive as to condemn 
a portrait because the sitter happens not to be good-looking. She may be 
less attractive material than Elizabeth Bennet, but the material is mani- 
pulated with a correspondingly greater skill). Each of these stories shows 
up, across a gap in time, an astonishing evolution in morals and manners. 
But however much its effects may vary, the motivating force to all three 
is fundamentally the same. The ordeal is one of the basic themes of the 
novel, as of tragedy; and where it is not merely an ordeal of incident — an 
adventure story — it must be a moral ordeal, involving a conflict between 
a personal idealism and a testing irony of accident or of deliberate oppo- 
sition. Idealism and irony, mutually opposed to the farthest possible limits, 
are perhaps the two supremely essential elements of the novel, so far as 
there are any fixed essentials at all. 

To return for a moment to Voltaire. Candide too is an ordeal in its way, 
or a series of them, comically but not insensitively viewed. The callousness 
of Voltaire is that of a squeamish man in a ruthless world. But where, in 
the same work, is the idealism ? Perhaps it is not so essential to satire, whose 
aims are primarily negative and destructive. If it goes far beyond those 
aims it ceases to be satire. Nevertheless the satirical attack must be made 
from some standpoint. If the standpoint is not fixed, if the attack is carried 
out from continually varying angles, the attack may seem the more 
thorough and the more agile, but the satire as a whole loses perspective. 
Voltaire’s agility may be excessive, and the great fault of Candide is that it 
does in its latter half become unfocussed. It threatens at certain points to 
become a mere caricature — and a careless and cursory one — of the 
picaresque novel. The moral perspective of the satire is consequently 
blurred but it clears again, to converge triumphantly in the sentence: 
‘II faut cultiver son jardin’. The triumph is the more complete because it is 
so tidy an anticlimax. No pronouncement could be quieter. The metaphor 
is as precise in itself as it is satisfactorily vague in its application. Moreover 
its meaning is inherent to a tradition of French thought, so that coming 
where it does it is a recall to a true order, as inevitable as it is unexpected. 
It is a neat reflex of a saying of Pascal’s (who was in many ways Voltaire’s 
temperamental opposite) to the effect that all the troubles of humanity 
arise from the inability of men to sit still in a room. Voltaire’s dictum is 
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modest but impossible to contradict. It is situated at a point where oppo- 
sites can meet. 

Voltaire may seem an odd proposition, either as a model or as an ances- 
tor of the modern novel, but his work, with all its imperfections, is still 
contemporary. It forms a part of the continuous present, whereas Rous- 
seau’s novels are a part of the continuous and important past. The two 
great classic novelists, the two in whom the elements of idealism and irony 
attained the most nearly perfect balance, Stendhal and Jane Austen, owed 
that sense of balance chiefly to what they inherited - and refused to 
renounce — from the eighteenth century. And the eighteenth century from 
which they inherited was the age of Voltairean scepticism and mischievous 
common-sense, rather than its obverse, the age of inflated enthusiasm, of 
Rousseauist ideals and Rousseauist dogma, the more unquestionable 
because it was subjectively absolute. From a moral, religious and literary 
point of view, Jane Austen’s work is a development of the time of Johnson. 
Stendhal carries over into the nineteenth century a mind and temperament 
formed by the study of man according to eighteenth century principles — 
on a study of de Tracy, among other forgotten writers. But he was tem- 
peramentally as volatile as a Boswell, and it was only in middle age that 
he brought himself to order and attained that balance which was the 
making of the novelist. He kept to the end, and indeed intensified his sense 
of human passion — the last of his works, Lamiel, is the youngest in heart — 
but it was more and more controlled by a sense of reality. ‘La vérité pour moi 
aun charme qui saisit d’abord.’ His position is best illustrated by his dismayed 
dislike of the romantics — of Chateaubriand and Delacroix, for example — 
and his equal dislike of the frigid classicism of an Ingres. Passionate ideal- 
ism and objective reality were of equal importance to him. Neither could 
ever be sacrificed. His work stages an equal and unending contest between 
the two. Where one element predominates at the expense of the other — 
parts of La Chartreuse are too high-flown, parts of Lucien Leuwen, notably the 
long, long stretches of garrison life at Nancy, are too insistent on the petti- 
ness of reality — the work suffers in consequence. 

Perhaps the existence of Stendhal and Jane Austen as near contem- 
poraries is enough in itself to constitute a classic age, along with the minor 
but perfect contribution of Constant. But they were lonely figures whose 
chief impulse was a considered reaction from the common tendencies of 
their day. Together they can be seen as forming a classic obverse to the 
romantic medal. Certainly, whatever their limitations, which must never 
be forgotten, they constitute a model by which the novelists of the nine- 
teenth century can in many ways be judged. Whatever the virtues and 
energies of their successors — whether one thinks of Balzac, Hugo, Flaubert 
or of Dickens, George Eliot, Hardy — none of them offers the same tension 
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of qualities in nearly perfect balance. In content or scope they have as 
much and often more to offer, but what they offer is sometimes a jumble 
of contradictory qualities, and is never presented with that same degree of 
permanent precision. They will not withstand the same amount of indefi- 
nite contemplation. 

Dickens is in a way the most individual and most typical novelist of his 
age. He created a wider and more international following than any other. 
Perhaps his most central work is David Copperfield, and in the abstract its 
pattern seems to offer perfect opportunities for the contest between 
idealism and irony. David, like a Stendhal hero, is sufficiently akin to his 
author without being identical. His world, through which he is supposed 
to travel from innocence to experience, is a self-consistent, self-created 
world which yet has sufficient congruity with the real world to carry the 
reader into it. But once the reader is inside, what happens? He can only 
travel round it as round a raree show, a museum — Mrs Jarley’s Waxwork 
Show is a comic and unconscious epitome of the author’s method — and 
come out by the same door he went in. David Copperfield, like all the best of 
Dickens, is an amazing show, a rich round-up of human curiosities, but 
no more than that. At the end David himself is the same impervious inno- 
cent he was at the beginning. He may have moustaches and a successful 
career in his favour, but with Agnes beside him, ever pointing upward, he 
is mentally and morally unchanged from the small boy who sat by his 
mama as she gazed up timorously at Mr Murdstone. Great Expectations, one 
of the last works, written to a similar pattern, is sometimes supposed to 
show considerable development. There is greater expertise and economy, 
more coherence in the presentation. There is irony too, of a kind. But it 
is crude and mechanical, entirely inherent in the plot. Pip progresses from 
a scared orphan to a bumptious and hopeful adolescent, to a resigned and 
sensible young man. But his progress consists of three steps, or three bumps, 
dictated by the promise of a fortune and the disappointment of it. Great 
Expectations shows Dickens’s consciousness of the need for a sense of real 
moral development, but it fulfils that need only in the most elementary 
fashion. 

The fact is that Dickens conceived life in terms of a continuous per- 
formance, and even to the end could not really imagine it otherwise. This 
is as true of the last as of the first works. All the characters in Great Expecta- 
tions, from Miss Havisham to Wemmick, are continuous performers, only 
more efficiently and economically directed than the performers in the 
earlier works. The only non-performers, Pip and Estella, take on the 
quality of passive spectators, and their emotional development might be 
said to consist of how much they have been affected by the performance 
as a whole. In a way they are the least memorable characters in the book. 
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Dickens’s really central and genial achievement consists and remains in 
his performers. Such figures as Mrs Gamp and Micawber can only show 
change, like music-hall comedians, in the increased brilliance or the signs 
of decay in their performance. When real change, dictated by the plot, 
overtakes them, it can only be in the form of catastrophe. It is as if one’s 
favourite comedian were to have a fatal heart-attack or to announce his 
entering a religious order in mid-performance. It is this quality which 
dictates an unreality of relationship between Dickens’s characters. Often 
they seem to be concerted performances, double or triple acts, say, rarely 
beyond that number (the double act seems to be Dickens’s favourite) and 
one is almost tempted to wonder what their real relationships might be 
behind the scenes. Where the performances are not comic and concerted, 
they tend to be a lonely and mysterious ritual, devised by some inner 
compulsion which is never completely explained or understood. The effect 
is all. Dickens’s characters are so busy carrying out their compulsions that 
they have very little time, except at melodramatic moments, to be affected 
by each other. Each one is bent on fulfilling his own ritual, perfecting his 
own ‘act’. Edwin Drood is as much a ritualist in his behaviour as any of 
the minor oddities in Bleak House. To the end Dickens remained the great 
theatrical innocent. 

In Dickens’s contemporary and opposite, Thackeray, the elements of 
irony and idealism are present in abundance. The only trouble is that they 
are never allowed to mix or inter-act. They never even meet. They are 
shut off from each other by a thick cotton-wool cloud, a wadding of senti- 
ment. Certain characters and experiences are exposed to the unmitigated 
action of irony while, beyond the cloud, certain other characters, such as 
Colonel Newcome, are singled out for the unmitigated radiance of pure 
idealism. But the cloud tends to spread, the irony rusts into cynicism and 
the ideal is befogged with sentiment. Thackeray the cynic and sentimenta- 
list, in spite of a Regency air which blows a certain conviction through his 
best-known novel, was the sufferer, par excellence, from the Victorian 
disease of refusing either to acknowledge distinctions or to accept resem- 
blances which were forbidden by some inner moral taboo, however much 
they might spring to the naked, disinterested eye. The result, underlying 
an impressive surface precision (he had the draughtsman’s eye for 
appearances) is a moral and emotional muddle which may be of great 
interest to the psychologist or historian, but is so contemporary and per- 
sonal in its application that it cannot offer much, to-day, to the common 
reader. 

A favourite novel of Thackeray’s — and of the period — Jane Eyre, together 
with its counterpart, Wuthering Heights, offers as clear an instance as might 
be found of the saving virtues of irony. Time has widened the gap between 
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the two novels, and it is now difficult to think of them together. Yet they 
not only sprang from the same hearth, but from a similar basic impulse. 
The Rochester-Jane relationship is a close parallel with that between 
Heathcliff and Catherine. Each of the male figures is the realization of a 
personal dream, matured slowly out of childhood. Rochester remains a 
figment of that dream; outside it he cannot exist. In order to believe in — 
him one has to see him from the point of view of a short-sighted, intense 
and romantic young governess. Jane Eyre is the unabashed and unques- 
tioning fulfilment of a girlish dream, realized with a force and conviction 
which go some way, but not all the way to carrying the reader who is not 
a governess into the dream. There is of course a strong quality of dream in 
Wuthering Heights as well, but it is visionary, impersonal. The author 
approaches her subject with the freedom (unpredictable and disconcerting 
in its movements) and the enquiring innocence of a disembodied spirit. 
Personal passion is completely liberated and detached. The content is 
viewed from all angles by an all-seeing eye, and so it is seen in three 
dimensions. It is, too, a ruthless eye, unsparing of physical detail. Whereas 
Rochester emerges as the longed-for knightly fulfilment — a little damaged, 
a little unsound morally perhaps, but still a Lancelot — Heathcliff 
emerges as something much more than a demon lover. He may be that, 
but he is a human being as well, as complete in his own right as Valmont 
in Les Liaisons Dangereuses—to whom he bears a very fleeting resemblance. 
We know nothing of Emily Bronte’s opinion of Jane Eyre, though we 
know a good deal about Charlotte’s opinions of her sister’s work. They are 
the views of a voluble, sententious and opinionated elder sister. Perhaps 
Emily’s view was expressed in a silence which seemed to accept what it 
might have annihilated. Knowing its author, she may have seen into and 
through the book to a greater degree than anyone else could. Certainly the 
two must have recognized in each other’s work a common wish with a 
startlingly different fulfilment. The necessity and the virtue of that wish in 
the first place must not be forgotten. The conventional deprecation of 
‘wish-fulfilment’ in the ’thirties, besides being a shallow reaction to the 
impact of Freud, was the sign of a dispirited era, of a low ebb, a decay in 
creative writing. Every work of art — and the novel perhaps more than 
any other — has to be the fulfilment in some sense of a personal wish. The 
quality of the wish, the degree to which it has survived a testing irony, 
is all. 
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One good effect of a Festival is that it brings different works of art 
together in the spectator’s mind. If mental indigestion does not result, one 
helps another to be assimilated, as wine helps food, and food wine. We, 
being delicate of purse and intellect, limited ourselves to a two-course 
meal; an evening performance of Hamlet, a matinée of The Confidential 
Clerk and a glimpse of Renoir in between. This was entirely enjoyable; 
neither the windy bustle of Princes Street, nor the horror of the Waverley 
Station, smoking like a dragon’s pit beneath the Castle Mound, nor the 
various forms of scone which the pleasant inhabitants serve up as material 
food, could mar the pleasure. 

We had gathered from newspaper criticisms that Hamlet was very 
unsatisfactory and The Confidential Clerk a complete success. But we were 
agreeably surprised by Hamlet and rather disappointed by Mr Eliot. 

Why so many complaints about the setting in the Assembly Hall of the 
Church of Scotland? I admit to never having seen Hamlet performed in a 
theatre (except when Jean Louis Barrault pranced his way through Gide’s 
translation at the Théatre Marigny) and so have no comparisons to guide 
me. I was therefore free to be impressed by the poetry of the bare platform, 
projecting darkly into the hall and surrounded by draughts and an odour 
of divinity. When the Prince sat there, handsome and forlorn, he was 
Man, meditating on the farthest terrace of the world — as Valéry says of 
Pascal, ‘sur une terrasse opposée @ Vunivers et saisi par le vent trés dpre de l’infini.’ 
Of course, there were many exits and entrances, some rather comical, but 
when Hamlet is done on the stage, the extras must go through a lot of 
wooden-faced perambulation, and to have them marching up an aisle is 
no worse than sending them in from the wings. No, the setting was, if 
anything, an advantage; this anonymous shelf was the elemental spot 
where all great dramatic action takes place. And it is strange how ele- 
mental all Shakespeare’s situations are, in spite of indications of local 
colour. The grave-yard scene, for instance, is enhanced by the grave being 
obviously a mere hole in the floor and the skull being polished through 
long use. If the presentation is slightly ramshackle, the poetry glows all the 
more brightly, just as classical ballet is most moving, not in full dress per- 
formance, but when rehearsed in bleak rooms by girls in head-scarves and 
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darned tights. It is not that ‘more is left to the imagination’, as the saying 
goes; it is rather that the central artistic truth can be seen more clearly. 
An identifiable female person in an everyday setting is suddenly trans- 
muted into a wonderfully generalized system of movement, which is much 
greater and more purely feminine than the person herself. Words, which 
might have got lost among the properties, conjure up all graves and all 
skulls. 

Hamlet, of course, conjures up everything; so much so that the spectator 
emerges in a state of great excitement and some confusion. It is many 
years since I read any of the higher Shakespearean criticism — I dimly 
remember a Hamlet legend and the (Edipus complex - and so am regret- 
tably unaware of up-to-date opinion about Hamlet’s madness, or his rela- 
tions with the other characters, or the supposed state of corruption of the 
text.* All I can offer are the simple reflections of a superannuated school- 
boy, looking at a play he once knew almost by heart. The school-boy con- 
fusing his parts of speech, would like to say: ‘what a hugger-mugger! ’ 
Shakespeare throws in a tremendous amount — a ghost, a play within the 
play, a stabbing and a corpse, feigned and true madness, a graveside medi- 
tation, a funeral, a fight, poison, four deaths in one scene and an army 
with banners. In this avalanche of elemental situations it is not easy to see 
what he is trying to do. The ostensible theme is Hamlet’s hesitation about 
revenging his father’s death. But Hamlet does not hesitate; he does not 
even begin to do anything; he neither plans an uprising nor proposes 
murder (except when he accidentally comes upon the King at prayer). He 
feigns madness which is exactly the way to lose the confidence of all parties. 
He is shipped off, unprotesting, to England and then returns, quite relaxed, 
having apparently forgotten his father’s murder. After a rather surprising 
explosion about Ophelia, he is reconciled with Laertes, and the conclusion 
is brought about by the King’s attempt to kill him. And this attempt is, 
itself, just as clumsy and uncertain as Hamlet’s own fumblings. Now all 
this may be the Great Untidiness of life, admirably suggested by art. But 
at times there is, perhaps, more untidiness than art, or — shall we say? — 
more particular than general art, and the spectator (to borrow a phrase 
from Mr Eliot) does not quite know what emotion to register. Why has 
Hamlet not succeeded his father? If the Ghost is real, why is he not 
visible to Gertrude, as he is to Horatio? Why does Polonius give such sen- 
sible advice to Laertes and then appear as a complete fool, although at the 
same time the first counsellor of the realm? Why, when the play scene ends 
in an uproar, does the Court not suspect the King’s guilt? Why does 
Hamlet agree to go to England? Does the King suppose that he will get 
* The editors of The Twentieth Century, dismayed by this confession, have 
put me through a course of reading, described in a postscript. 
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away with the murder of Hamlet in the duel? Is Hamlet’s death really 
tragic, and is the rhetoric which ac« companies it justified ? 

At several points in the play one is left wondering, and the wonder is 
not always esthetic obscurity; it is sometimes puzzlement. The work is a 
splendid bundle of loose ends; each scene has a kind of rightness, like 
the episodes in Alice in Wonderland, but they do not quite fit together. What 
are we supposed to think or feel about the whole thing? Shakespeare 
is the one writer whose intentions and personality cannot be deduced at 
all from his verse. All other writers suggest in their work what they think 
about it and about life. But Shakespeare is inscrutable; he says everything, 
perfectly, and more or less on the same level. The clearest example of this 
is Henry V, which puts the arguments for and against war into deathless 
verse, without choosing between them or even suggesting that there is a 
contradiction ; Shakespeare seems to be just as much in favour of Henry’s 
gratuitous aggression as he deplores its necessary consequences. Similarly, 
in Hamlet, are we sure which parts are sops to the groundlings, which are 
to be taken seriously, or that the whole thing is not a leg-pull? The play 
is littered with truth, but what are we to do with this truth? Shakespeare 
has so much verbal genius and psychological intuition that he can take any 
liberties; he can even write badly, when he chooses. All this can make him 
as infuriating to people of classical tastes as he was to the elderly Voltaire. 
A French friend of mine, who knows Racine by heart, recently came away 
from a performance of King Lear in despair, and at Edinburgh, during an 


interval, I bumped into an Italian ex-colleague who said: ‘Really, your | 


Shakespeare! Whenever he thinks it’s time for the actor to shout, he sticks 
in a bit « ‘thetoric, like ““What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba?”’ If 
he wrote, “..., ... ,»” [three unprintable words] it would come to 
the same thing.’ ‘Sh-sh,’ 1 said, ‘This is the Assembly Hall.’ 

However, I thought I saw a pattern which justified that particular 
piece of ranting. Shakespeare crams poetry into the mouths of all his 
characters, and occasionally, when they are minor ones, it chokes them. 
But everything Hamlet says is relevant to his character, if we take him 
to be a powerful, bewildered mind, whose spiritual disease is not so much 
prompted by his father’s death and his mother’s hasty remarriage, as 
stimulated and confirmed by them. It is life which is rotten and beautiful, 
and the rottenness of Denmark, Ophelia’s beauty and Horatio’s friend- 
ship merely occur to feed Hamlet’s neurosis. Shakespeare, using, no 
doubt, the incidents of the old play, puts him into contrived situations, 


just as he hands him a skull, so that he can meditate aloud on the | 
horror of life, the nature of suicide, his own unworthiness, the fickleness | 


of women, the consolations of friendship, and so on. It is characteristic 


of the neurotic that he bullies his weak adversaries — the Queen and | 
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Ophelia — and is impertinent or evasive with his real enemy: the King. 
He is a troubled soul before he is given the task of avenging his father, 
and that task simply makes him behave more erratically, so that he can 
secrete a greater range of poetry, as he shows how totally unadapted to life 
he is. Only a neurotic would think of feigning madness in his situation; 
only a neurotic would stage a play to confirm guilt already well 
established. He is a great misanthropist (far more complex than Moliére’s 
rather wooden Alceste), totally unfitted for action, except when it is 
forced upon him, as in the fight; and, at every point in the story, he 
naturally precipitates his dilemma into words. He does not develop 
throughout the play; all that happens is that he gets more and more off 
his chest, so as to be empty and ready for death, when the time comes. 
In this sense he is not a tragic figure, because we do not see his death 
coming to him through the converging lines of his character and his 
destiny; it is rather an accident, which puts an end to the performance. 
The centre of the play is a sustained, poignant, pagan meditation on life, 
around which incidents are arranged, always poetically, if not always 
with complete dramatic conviction. But, as I have said, we have no means 
of knowing whether Shakespeare himself is behind the meditation. His 
virtuosity is so great that it suggests complete detachment rather than vast 
personal experience. No other writer, at least in English or French, seems 
to come even within reach of him in respect of word mastery. He goes 
through language like a plough through rich loam. 

There follows the elementary principle that the speaking of the words 
is all-important. Some actors bark them in gruff and manly fashion, 
others chew them strenuously, others make the traditional Shakespeare 
noise, others again throw them away. To some extent, all these tendencies 
were exemplified in the Old Vic cast, but not very seriously; the soldiers 
and officers were unduly gruff, Laertes tended to chew, the Shakespeare 
noise occurred on all sides from time to time, and the Queen (whom 
others have praised) and Hamlet, occasionally, tended to underplay. It 
must be very difficult to achieve the suppleness and sensitivity of voice 
which suggest poetic discovery of the words as they are being spoken, while 
at the same time, indicating the general rhythms and keeping the drama- 
tic sense on the move. Shakespeare’s compromise between realism 
and sublimity demands more of the actor than Racine’s unbroken 
formality; but both, I think, need to be overspoken, rather than under- 
spoken, because with both language is always full and round; the problem 
is how to speak them fully without any visible strain. The King (Laurence 
Hardy), whom others have criticized, rather unfairly, for being every inch 
a villain, managed to do this. So did Osric (Timothy Bateson), Polonius 
(Michael Hordern) and the First Grave Digger (Edgar Wreford). So did 
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Richard Burton as Hamlet, superbly well, during three-quarters of his 
réle. A faint Welsh accent gives a flavour to his rather light voice; he also 
has an occasional wild Celtic glint and — like Sir Laurence Olivier, from 
whom he has obviously learnt much — a vigorous, elastic presence. But, 
like Sir Laurence, he falls short in intellectuality. He did not suggest acute 
mental torture. The soliloquies were nicely, not greatly, spoken. As a 
silent, touchingly handsome figure he was most effective; when he began 
his monologues he did not quite live up to his appearance; he did not be- 
come a great poetic imagination, feeling its way through language; he 
uttered the lines as if he were remembering them, not inventing them. ‘Oh, 
that this too, too solid flesh’ and “To be or not to be’ misfired completely, 
He played with words — as Hamlet should, all the time — only in the 
humorous back-chat with the other characters. He seemed to depend on 
the presence of others and was much more successful in the semi-soliloqiues 
— the address to the praying King and the graveyard meditation. 

The two main female parts were strangely played. Miss Fay Compton, 
as the Queen, was a chaste, respectable woman, doing her best in distress- 
ing circumstances. Miss Claire Bloom as Ophelia was, I regret to say, an 
almost total disappointment. She is very beautiful, and far from being an in- 
different actress, but she tries too hard. She overacted her farewell to 
Laertes, flashing him radiant glances, like a musical comedy star saying 
good-bye on a station platform. Later she failed to establish any contact 
with Hamlet, and later still, in the mad scene, she lay on the floor and 
sang full-throatedly. Surely Ophelia is a more passive, less brittle, character 
than this, and even in madness indecent but gentle. She should not 
scamper, twittering, from the stage. Miss Bloom certainly has a presence, 
but it seemed far too uneasy for the part. 


* * * * * 


The acting of The Confidential Clerk calls for no comment, because it is 
perfect. Miss Isabel Jeans and Miss Margaret Leighton put back their 
heads and spout their words deliciously with many an Edith Evans slur 
and squawk. The men are equally good; Mr Denholm Elliott even 
achieves the miracle of looking, moving and sounding exactly like a young 
Mr T. S. Eliot. The whole performance is impeccable. It is the play itself 
which disappoints ; it entertains while it lasts, but instead of growing in the 
memory it contracts.* This is surprising, because several critics have spoken 
of its profundity. Mr Alan Dent, of the News Chronicle, has gone into rap- 
tures and Mr Eliot himself, taking a leaf out of a book by Gide, has 
said that any good work has far more in it than the author himself knows. 


* In the next article, Mr Richard ‘Findlater gives a rather different appre- 
ciation. 
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Shall I proclaim my stupidity by confessing that. I found The Confidential 
Clerk a limpid, and almost straightforwardly didactic play? It is a trim, 
vicarage lawn, compared to the Nordic forests of Hamlet. 

The main theme is that of vocation, and the lesson is that you should 
know yourself. We are all, in a way, foundlings, and have to come to terms 
with the parents we happen to have, and with ourselves. If you cannot be 
a genius, you may be a decent, second-rate artist. If you are not an artist 
at all, you can still play your little part in life with self-knowledge and 
(Christian) humility. The exceptional person, who is painfully aware of the 
burden of existence and the inadequacy of personal relations, can become 
a priest or a saint. It is, in other words, almost exactly the theme of The 
Cocktail Party; there, the married couple came to accept each others’ limita- 
tions and Celia went off to die a martyr’s death; here, four characters make 
progress towards self-knowledge in the lay world and a fifth turns towards 
the priesthood. 

The verse which Mr Eliot inaugurated in The Cocktail Party again proves 
an admirable medium for the rendering of modern conversation. Mr Eliot 
has certainly invented a form. What is doubtful is the quality of the con- 
tent he puts into it. After a slow opening, the first two acts achieve a kind 
of momentum. They contain two or three excellent poetic passages; in 
one, Mr. Eliot writes about the beauty of pure form and seems to be con- 
fessing that his passionate love of poetry is accompanied by a sense of 
inadequacy as a poet; another is a delicately inhibited love scene, which, 
at first sight, appears daringly incestuous. However, there is a distinct fall 
in the third act. Mr Eliot adopts the clumsy solution of bringing in a new 
character to facilitate the dénouement and all seven sit down to argue the 
matter out, without remarkable wit or any glimmer of poetry. Apart from 
the patches of lyricism in the first two acts, the play seems to have no real 
density. It is embarrassingly full of echoes of other dramatists, including 
Wilde and Shaw; they, belonging to the late nineteenth century had a 
grand manner, which allowed them to get away with the preposterous; 
Mr Eliot — does the fault lie with mid-twentieth century Chelsea ? — is not 
grand; unless I completely misunderstood him, most of the time he rises to 
nothing more than resigned whimsy, which irritates, because we are expect- 
ing something better. The jokes about women not understanding each 
other, herbal salads, the Higher Thought and so on, are very mild, to say 
the least, and rather old-fashioned. Worse still, the play perhaps contains 
failures of taste and sympathy. When Mr Eliot uses the metaphor of the 
‘secret garden’ to describe the inner life, is he deliberately forcing us to 
rehabilitate a soiled image, or is he serious? When Lady Mulhammer gets 
a laugh by saying that her lover was run over by a rhinoceros in Tangan- 
yika, is the audience then supposed to blush and feel that it has been 
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trapped into vulgar mirth? Mr Eliot is sophisticated enough to play such 
tricks. But when Lucasta describes her mother flatly as a prostitute who 
drank gin and laid bets, no ambiguity is possible. The mother, like a 
character in Victorian melodrama, is cast into the outer darkness of the 
unrealizable, where neither Shakespeare, Shaw nor Wilde would have left 
her. And is there not something unbearably coy in introducing an oblique 
reference to the priesthood, after a feeble joke about the badness of a 
church organ? 

These weaknesses are not counteracted by a too deliberate attempt to 
make the play end on an unresolved tragic note. Mr Eliot is said to be 
smuggling spirituality into the commercial theatre. What is the point, if 
only a rather shamefaced curate steps out of his Trojan Horse? The first 
and second acts had promised more. 


Postscript : 


It is always an impertinence to put pen to paper; when the subject is 
Hamlet, the impertinence is colossal, in view of the first-rate books that 
have been written on it. I have just read Dover Wilson’s What Happens in 
Hamlet, Granville Barker’s Preface to Hamlet and Ernest Jones’s Hamlet and 
Cdipus, and from the hundreds of references in these works, I see that even 
more people have written about the play than I had suspected. My few 
naive remarks will fortunately be lost in this tremendous chorus. There- 
fore, I can perhaps add that, like everyone else who deals with Hamlet, I 
do not entirely agree with any one of the other critics; I agree and disagree 
with them all. Mr Eliot has declared in an essay, quoted at length by 
Dover Wilson, that Hamlet is ‘almost certainly an artistic failure’ and that 
it is full of some stuff that Shakespeare did not manage to bring to light. 
But an artistic failure which has been so successful must surely be counted 
a success; and although Shakespeare may not have said what he wanted to 
(how can we know ?), he said so many other things that Hamlet is the most 
quoted work in the language after the Bible. It is true, however, that the 
effect of the play is not clean and finished. Andromaque and Phédre are, in 
comparison, efficient tragic machines, which do their work on us and leave 
us gasping and relieved. Hamlet produces no catharsis; we are left clut- 
tered up with poetry; life has been extraordinarily poeticized, but not in 
any sense resolved, as it is by Racine. I cannot agree with Dover Wilson 
that the dramatic structure is perfect. His book, like Ernest Jones’s Hamlet 
and CEdipus, is a magnificent essay in detection, but it is, in parts, over- 
ingenious. His solutions of the political problems are hardly convincing and 
his account of the play scene, in which he gives initiative to the strolling 
players, surely erroneous. The most impressive book is Ernest Jones’s, 
which partly justifies Eliot’s criticism by arguing that the basis of the play 
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is an CEdipus complex in Shakespeare, of which he himself was naturally 
unaware. The case is put with great subtlety and many striking details are 
adduced as proof; the comparisons and contrasts with Julius Caesar are 
particularly remarkable. To be convinced, one has, of course, to accept 
the dipus complex as a fact, which is difficult, not because it is shocking 
(it no longer is), but because it is so limiting. It seems definitely to be one 
factor, but can it account for everything? Is Jones not implying that if 
Shakespeare had been psycho-analysed, he would not have written the 
play, and in any case that his awareness of life was not fully adult? If 
Jones’s explanation is true and complete, it diminishes the play for me, as 
it does for one of the correspondents he quotes. 

But psycho-analysis has not yet put an end to the hobby of inventing 
or collecting interpretations of Hamlet. For those who still indulge in it, 
I can quote a recent French contribution which has just been passed 
on to me. In the review Esprit of February this year, Jean Paris has 
an article on The Three Mysteries of Hamlet. He pooh-poohs the Cdipus 
complex and resolutely ‘élargit le probleme’, as the French are so fond of 
doing, to express it in Hegelian terms. The central hero of the play is young 
Fortinbras, not Hamlet. The fundamental deed to be avenged is not the 
murder of old Hamlet by Claudius, but the killing of old Fortinbras by old 
Hamlet. Hamlet, Laertes and young Fortinbras are three aspects of one 
idea, ‘the Son’, deliberation, action and completion. They also represent 
three degrees of initiation, like the three knights of the Graal: Percival, 
Gawain and Galahad. The play as a whole represents the chaos of Renais- 
sance thought after the breakdown of Medievalism, under the onslaughts 
of Copernicus, Montaigne and Machiavelli, who are ‘the invisible actors’ 
of the drama. This chaos is resolved by the return to positive affirmation 
in the person of young Fortinbras. Hamlet is, therefore, the expression of a 
social, spiritual and cosmic transition from the death of one civilization to 
the birth of another. 

Another kind friend has handed me Madariaga’s On Hamlet. The thesis 
here is that Hamlet was a great Renaissance egotist, who slept with 
Ophelia through selfish desire — not at all the mild, Puritan English 
gentleman that Dover Wilson and others would like to pass off on us. 
Madariaga, like all other critics, claims that his explanation makes 
Hamlet’s character crystal clear. Again I disagree. Egocentrism and 
Renaissance flamboyance can account for a lot, but not for everything. 
If Hamlet is the typical Renaissance hero, why does he — in Madariaga’s 
version — feel remorse for having slept with Ophelia, especially as he is 
‘hardly a Christian at all’? And is Ophelia quite as loose as Madariaga 
makes her? Madariaga carries his healthy Continental cynicism a shade 
too far, until it becomes another kind of mistaken certainty. But he is 
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surely right in saying that many of the discrepancies in the text cannot be 
ironed out and come from Shakespeare’s indifference and superabundant 
intellectual vitality. In this respect, Madariaga is more at home with 
Shakespeare than anyone else; if Bradley, Dover Wilson, Eliot, Jones, 
Madariaga and Shakespeare could be imagined sitting together in the 
Mermaid Tavern, only Shakespeare and Madariaga would be completely 
at ease. 

Other books are piling up; Wilson Knight, Spalding, Cairncross, 
Stoll, etc. One may go to Edinburgh and come away again, but clearly, 
once in Elsinore. . . . 
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THE CAMOUFLAGED DRAMA 
Richard Findlater 





Mr T. S. Eliot’s new play The Confidential Clerk — first staged at the 
Edinburgh Festival this August, four years after the production of The 
Cocktail Party — seems likely to be even more successful at the box-office 
than its predecessor, and its prosperity may be fostered by the play- 
goer’s sense of Mr Eliot’s condescension in being so persistently straight- 
forward. No libations here, or all-knowing Strangers; no sermons on 
salvation, and propaganda for the saints; not a hint of the Third 
Floor Back — indeed, The Confidential Clerk was hailed in Edinburgh (I 
write before its London production) with relief, surprise and delight as an 
unmistakeable farce. The names of Robertson Hare and Lady Bracknell 
have been freely invoked by critics, and comparisons have been made with 
Wilde and Labiche, rather than with the Jon of Euripides, to which the 
author has acknowledged his debt. Where The Cocktail Party made its 
home in the shell of a modern comedy of manners, The Confidential Clerk 
masquerades as a kind of Aldwych farce; the formalized plot is resolutely 
thick, where that of The Cocktail Party was precariously thin; the characters 
have theatrical substance, and the situations are sprung with deliberate 
precision and mounting absurdity; the note of portentous piety, hitherto 
inseparable from Mr Eliot’s plays, is virtually inaudible; and the verse is 
even more dexterously presented as eloquently colloquial prose. In the 
theatre it is notably well acted, and provides very good entertainment. 
But we expect more of England’s leading dramatist: has he more to give? 

Like The Cocktail Party, the new play is written on different levels of 
attention, and it seeks what Eliot once described, in an essay on Marston, 
as ‘a kind of doubleness in the action, as if it took place on two planes at 
once’. There is, indeed, ‘an under-pattern, less manifest than the theatrical 
one’ (I quote from the same essay), and beneath the comedy about the 
parentage of bastards lies a drama about the fatherhood of God. So, at 
least, it seemed to one observer of the play in Edinburgh; although this 
underlying meaning may well be one of which — as Eliot said of Marston — 
the author was not fully aware. Eliot indeed has, as it were, exalted this 
unconsciousness as a principle of dramaturgy, and in his public statements 
he has emphasized, with studied detachment, that his plays are larger 
than his own intentions. He said of The Cocktail Party, in 1949: 
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Whatever the play’s message is, it is much a matter of what message the 
audience finds in it as what message I put in it, and if there is nothing more 
in the play than what I was aware of meaning, then it must bea pretty thin 
piece of work; 


and he has made a similar disclaimer of responsibility for the contents of 
The Confidential Clerk. One of the results is the temptation, in the theatre, 
to multiply the ambiguities of the plot. The consciousness that all around 
them lie immensities of experience — surely Mr Eliot is meaning more than 
that! — gives a crossword puzzle fever to intellectual playgoers, who snap 
up clues with hungry solemnity all through this crypto-farce. Such a 
guessing game seems to be one inevitable effect of his methods. Mr Eliot, 
in fact, has plenty to give besides entertainment; but it is debatable 
whether he has chosen the right disguise. 

Before picking up some of the clues, let us look briefly at the plot of the 
play, which is all that many satisfied playgoers will see in the theatre. A 
successful City financier, Sir Claude Mulhammer, engages as a new 
confidential clerk his illegitimate son Colby Simpkins, whose paternity is 
kept a secret, for the time being, from Sir Claude’s feather-brained wife, 
Lady Elizabeth; from Lucasta Angel, Sir Claude’s unhappy, illegitimate 
daughter; and from Lucasta’s bouncing fiancé, B. Kaghan, a foundling 
who never knew his father and mother. During the course of the play, 
Lady Elizabeth claims Colby Simpkins as Aer illegitimate son, whom she 
‘mislaid’ twenty-five years before; she had put the missing boy in the 
charge of Mrs Guzzard, of Teddington, who has brought Colby up as 
her nephew. In the third act, an investigation is conducted into the 
relationships of the cast by the retired confidential clerk, Eggerson (a 
key-figure in the play), with the help of Mrs Guzzard. From it emerge 
the following facts: Colby is the son of neither Sir Claude nor Lady 
Elizabeth, but of Mrs Guzzard herself; Sir Claude’s son died with his 
mother (Mrs Guzzard’s sister) in childbirth; Lady Elizabeth’s son is 
B. Kaghan, whom she has always despised as a vulgarian; and the play 
ends with Colby’s surrender of his position as Sir Claude’s heir, despite 
all entreaties, to follow in the footsteps of his father, ‘a disappointed 
organist’ — and, by inference, to become a son to Eggerson (whose boy 
has been ‘missing’ since the first world war). 

Such a summary can only indicate the main lines of action, and here I 
have space only to unravel a few skeins of meaning. It is notable that the 
density of the farcical plot emphasizes still more clearly Eliot’s concern 
with the pattern in human lives, the mysterious operations of destiny which 
bring the soul to a moment of choice. ‘Greek tragedy is the tragedy of 
necessity’, W. H. Auden has written, ‘Christian tragedy is the tragedy of 
possibility.” The Confidential Clerk which, like all Eliot’s plays, is a religious 
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drama, is a tragi-comedy of choice: all of his characters choose their 
destiny in the moment of crisis. The most significant choice, perhaps, is 
that of Colby (in whom we may find echoes of Celia in The Cocktail Party) : 
Mrs Guzzard, who appears in the last act as an alarming fairy godmother, 
asks Colby whose son he would wish to be — Sir Claude’s, or the son of a 
‘dead, obscure man’. Colby rejects Sir Claude, and thus chooses his own 
inheritance: he must, like Lord Monchensey and Celia Coplestone, work 
out his own salvation. This will lead him not, like Harry, 


To the worship in the desert, the thirst and deprivation, 
A stony sanctuary and a primitive altar, 

The heat of the sun and the icy vigil, 

A care over lives of humble people, 

The lesson of ignorance, of incurable diseases, 


nor, like Celia, on a ‘terrible journey’ to final crucifixion on an ant-heap, 
but to a post as parish organist in a London suburb. 

Yet there are hints that Colby’s future may lie in other directions. 
Eggerson, who seems to be his spiritual father, knows that Colby is going 
to take orders; he is, one feels, doomed to celibacy; and Lucasta describes 
him as a creature apart from common humanity: 


You’re either an egotist 
Or something so different from the rest of us 
That we can’t judge you. 


Is Colby a saint in the making? Is his ‘music’ a symbol for another kind 
of harmony ? This matters little to the progress of the play in the theatre, 
for the revelation of his inner life — his ‘secret garden’, as it is described in 
one of Eliot’s favourite images — stands in its own right as a moment of 
emotional and theatrical truth. (As acted by Denholm Elliott and 
Margaret Leighton, it is indeed the most memorable scene in the play.) 
But on second thoughts — and The Confidential Clerk provokes these relent- 
lessly — there is an obvious parallel between the symbolic garden of 
Colby’s private music, and the actual garden of Eggerson’s private life, 
to which Mr Eliot draws attention. Colby says to Lucasta: 


What I mean is, my garden’s no less unreal to me 
Than the world outside it. If you have two lives 
Which have nothing whatever to do with each other — 
Well, they’re both unreal. But for Eggerson 

His garden is a part of one single world. 


The achievement of ‘one single world’ is a major theme in all religious 
drama; and when Colby walks out of Sir Claude’s life in the third act of 
The Confidential Clerk, we may perhaps suppose that he is on his way to it. 
No precise meaning is, I think, to be attached to Eggerson or to Mrs 
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Guzzard, though in this climax of the play they both assume a supra- 
naturalist importance; these characters are among Mr Eliot’s most 
successful inventions, and their haloes are more impressive than those 
of Aunt Agatha (to whom Mrs Guzzard bears some resemblance) or 
Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly, because they are revealed in the texture of the 
play itself and not by formal, oracular statement. 

The Confidential Clerk is also concerned, like The Cocktail Party, with 
vocation and salvation, but these themes are implied or disguised in the 
action without indulging in the pompous solemnities of Sir Henry 
Harcourt-Reilly: 


You understand your metier, Mr Quilpe — 
Which is the most that any of us can ask for. 


Sir Claude is a disappointed potter, who has given up his passion for 


ceramics: 
Because I came to see 
That I should never have become a first-rate potter. 
I didn’t have it in me. It’s strange, isn’t it, 
That a man should have a consuming passion 
To do something for which he lacks the capacity? 
Could a man be said to have a vocation 
To be a second-rate potter? 


While Colby believes he is Sir Claude’s son, he believes that he too must 
accept his disappointment as a musician, and he ‘fights’ the moments when: 


the thing I cannot do, 
The art that I could never excel in, 
Seems the one thing worth doing, the one thing 
That I want to do. 


But with the discovery that he is the son of a disappointed musician, 
Colby accepts his ‘second-rate’ vocation: to Sir Claude he says 
You have your father before you, as a model: 


You know your inheritance. Now I know mine. 
It’s no longer a question of ambition! 


The plot involves, too, a discussion of make-believe and reality, in the 
lives of Sir Claude and Lady Elizabeth; of art as a substitute for religion 
(Sir Claude’s ceramics in a private room) ; of the acceptance of the human 
condition and the incomprehensibility of other people (Sir Claude’s own 
empirical philosophy, which is turned against himself); the drama of 
human responsibility; and, of course, the questions of paternity, heredity 
and fatherhood in God — for what, ultimately, do all these topsy-turvy 
relationships — whose reality is questioned with a Pirandellian confusion— 
matter, beside the fact that, as Lady Elizabeth reminds us, ‘we are nearer 
to God than anyone’? 
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There can be no relation of father and son 

Unless it works both ways, 
Colby announces. Here, as elsewhere in The Confidential Clerk, the 
author releases — consciously or unconsciously — vast and disturbing 
suggestions, beyond the literal statement of the text. 










There are densities of meaning, then, in Mr Eliot’s new play which 
entitle it to some consideration not only as a money-making farce, but 
as a religious drama. More than one visit is clearly required to assess its 
value, and I could cheerfully devote an entire issue of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY to a discussion of its place in Mr Eliot’s work. But it is already 
obvious, I think, that The Confidential Clerk may be ranked as another 
brilliant failure, another experimental stage in Mr Eliot’s progress 
towards the creation of a great contemporary play. For although the play 
is designed with laborious cunning as an intricate theatrical machine, 
which works on two levels at once, the author ultimately fails to resolve 
the action on both its planes; and once again he fails to achieve the 
emotional unification of the play’s meaning, the direct illumination of 
experience with the intensity of high drama. Eliot’s elaborate mystifica- 
tion, justified here by the pretext of the farce, is designed to energize and 
universalize the play’s action inside the naturalist convention, but it does 
not work in the theatre with the necessary light and heat of effective poetic 
drama. Writing of Massinger, Mr Eliot said thirty years ago: “The poetic 
drama must have an emotional unity, let the emotion be whatever you 
like. It must have a dominant tone; and if this be strong enough, the most 
heterogeneous emotions may be made to reinforce it.” What The Confiden- 
tial Clerk lacks in the last resort is precisely this ‘emotional unity’ — achieved 
for example, in Murder in the Cathedral, within a very different dramatic 
convention. 

Yet it goes without saying, I think, that Mr Eliot’s failure is of con- 
siderably greater importance to the future of the English drama than the 
easier successes of other, luckier dramatists who can touch the audience’s 
hearts without destroying their preconceived ideas. Slowly and delibe- 
rately, he has created a new kind of theatrical language which, as he 
shows in The Confidential Clerk, has a flexible, anonymous and lightly 
hypnotic power; and in the search for a dramatic convention to express 
the complexity of contemporary experience he has moved away from the 
trappings of the Chorus, rhetorical and lyrical interpolations, and the 
direct intervention of the author, leaving behind him a trail of abandoned 
poetic properties. He has found, and held, an audience in the ‘commercial’ 
theatre, and by disguising his subject as carefully as he disguises his verse, 
he has tried to solve the problems of the lack of moral, esthetic and social 
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conventions that can be shared by a contemporary audience. Beginning 
in revolt against the naturalism of the proscenium stage, he has returned 
to work inside its limitations, seeking to give them depth and intensity, 
fashioning his Trojan Horses under the sponsorship of Mr Henry Sherek. 
In this process The Confidential Clerk marks a further stage, and at the same 
time illustrates the dangers of his method. 

‘It seems to me’, Mr Eliot said in 1949, with the magisterial diffidence 
of a reluctant oracle, ‘that we should turn away from the Theatre of 
Ideas to the Theatre of Character. The essential poetic play should be 
made with human beings rather than with ideas.’ Moreover, he has made 
it clear that ‘the essential poetic play’ should sound as if it were written in 
prose: ‘a present-day audience, which realizes that it is listening to a play 
in verse, cannot be expected to have the right attitude to what I am 
trying to do.’ To adjust the attitudes of such an audience, therefore, the 
essential poetic play must be accommodated inside the picture-frame 
stage, the naturalist prose drama, and the unholy trade of modern show 
business. ‘If the poetic drama is to reconquer its place, it must, in my 
opinion, enter into overt competition with prose drama’, Mr Eliot has 
said, and it is with this competitive spirit, for one, that he was imbued in 
writing The Cocktail Party and The Confidential Clerk. In such a contest, he 
has decided, the best chance of success is to impersonate one’s opponent, 
and his two post-war plays may thus be regarded as ingenious experiments 
in theatrical camouflage, in which a religious drama is presented to the 
secular groundlings of to-day under an increasingly heavy disguise. 

Yet the failure of The Confidential Clerk, it seems to me, illustrates the 
dangers of this disguise, most of all the danger that it may be only too 
successful. Has the camouflage proved too much for the poetic competitor? 
Is Mr Eliot’s victory a Pyrrhic one? 

I have before my eyes [he says] a kind of mirage of the perfection of the 
verse drama, which would be a design of human action and of words, such 

as to present at once the two aspects of dramatic and of musical order... . 

To go as far in this direction as it is possible to go, without losing contact 

with the ordinary everyday world with which drama must come to terms, 

seems to me the proper aim of dramatic poetry. 
With this mirage before him, is he content to leave a large part of his 
audience unaware that they have watched anything but a melodramatic 
farce? How far can he afford to go on compromising with ‘the ordinary 
everyday world’? I am reminded of Sir Claude’s declaration in The 
Confidential Clerk : 


If you haven’t the strength to impose your own terms 
Upon Life, you must accept the terms it offers you. 


It is time for Mr Eliot to impose his own terms upon the theatre he has 


conquered from within. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE PATTERN OF COMMUNIST REVOLUTION, By Hugh Seton- 
Watson. Pp. 368 (Methuen & Co., London, 25s.) Some months ago the 
experts were startled and a little irritated by the appearance of Dr 
Borkenau’s European Communism, a work of remarkable insight and 
argumentative power, yet so sweeping in its conjectures and so lacking in 
critical apparatus as to leave the reader breathless and bewildered. 
Professor Seton-Watson has now countered this irruption into the 
academic field by a more conventional study, which will be of great value 
to the student and should dispel whatever factual ignorance still befogs 
the discussion of these issues. It is no criticism to say that he looks at 
Communism from the outside, where Dr Borkenau conveyed something 
of its inwardness. A certain dryness is the price to be paid for the avoid- 
ance of conjectural enthusiasm, and though a few errors have slipped in, 
this is the most reliable and scholarly introduction to the subject yet to 
make its appearance. 

It is, moreover, the work of a genuine historian, which is to say that it 
side-steps the pseudo-sociological approach now fashionable in the United 
States, with its emphasis on abstract ‘patterns’ divorced from their back- 
grounds. In this respect at least it challenges comparison with Mr E. H. 
Carr’s monumental History. But where Mr Carr looks at the Russian 
Revolution through the pince-nez of the Leninist old guard, Mr Seton- 
Watson is concerned to discover lessons which Liberals and democratic 
Socialists can employ to buttress their defences against the flood from the 
East. His objectivity never deserts him, but he would not claim to be 
neutral — as indeed no one can be. If there is a criticism to be made of his 
approach it is that here and there he unwittingly overrates the significance 
of Communist activity, as in his treatment of the Weimar Republic’s 
failure which makes too much of the pathetic Spartacist revolt and 
similar sectarian enterprises, and too little of German middle-class 
hostility to democracy. 

A more general criticism is suggested by the respective treatment of 
European, Russian and Asian events since 1914. Mr Seton-Watson is 
concerned to distinguish the typical pattern of Communist revolution in 
backward, agrarian countries, and to set it off from the orthodox demo- 
cratic labour Socialism of the West. But so much space is devoted to a 
chronological account of political events since the First World War that 
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there is a danger of the main point being overlooked. It cannot be said 
that the arrangement of the book is ideal: a clear juxtaposition of Com- 
munist policies in East and West would have done more to establish the 
thesis. Even so, the introduction and the concluding chapter provide 
material for a genuine analysis of Leninist-Stalinist patterns of revolution- 
making. It is odd, however, to come across a comparison between the 
European working class of early capitalism and the proletariat of ‘for 
example Egypt or South Africa’ (p. 340), and a suggestion that the 
conditions reflected in the Communist Manifesto are currently duplicated 
in the so-called backward countries. This is to underrate the agrarian 
question which makes modern Asian politics so explosive, and so different 
from those of nineteenth-century Europe. It is the impact of industrializa- 
tion on countries which have never managed to solve any of their basic 
problems that accounts for most of these modern tensions. 
G. L. ARNOLD. 


SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON FOREIGN POLICY. Selected and edited by 
Jane Degras. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. P. 500 (Geoffrey Cumberlege at the O.U.P., 42s.) This 
is the third and final volume in a documentary series whose value to the 
student no longer requires emphasis. Covering as it does the years from 
1933 to 1941, it enables the reader to thread his way through the maze 
of Soviet foreign policy during the period of Germany’s gradual conquest 
of European Lebensraum, down to and including the assault on Russia in 
June 1941. The concluding item in this collection, suitably enough, is 
Stalin’s broadcast of July 3rd, 1941, with its indignant reference to Hitler 
and Ribbentrop as ‘treacherous monsters’ and its welcoming gesture 
towards the Anglo-Saxons. It was the end of an epoch, and the beginning 
of another and scarcely less convulsive one. 

For the historian there inevitably arises the question how far Soviet 
foreign policy can be understood in abstraction from the strategy and 
tactics of the Comintern. This subject is to be dealt with in separate 
volumes edited by Mrs Degras, who must be getting a little weary of her 
labours. Her editorship is of such a high order that one hesitates to cavil, 
but the present rather bleak collection of speeches and documents would 
have benefited from an introduction and a few footnotes. As it is, one 
follows the change-over from Litvinov to Molotov, and the development 
of Molotov’s disastrous policy in 1939-41, in ignorance of the underlying 
pattern. Perhaps that cannot be helped, but it leaves a lacuna which is 
not entirely made good by Mr Beloff’s parallel studies in the Chatham 
House series on Soviet foreign policy. 

Such hints as do emerge come to us not from Litvinov’s and Molotov’s 
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interminable orations, but rather from Stalin’s comparatively brief 
utterances in January 1934 and March 1939. Mrs Degras has rightly 
singled them out, for it is here that even the non-expert reader can grasp 
something of the inwardness of Soviet policy during the years preceding 
the outbreak of war. Perhaps the strongest impression they leave is the 
certainty that Stalin cannot at any time have taken Litvinov’s ‘collective 
security’ talk seriously. Already in 1934 he was certain that war was 
coming, and in March 1939 he declared that it had virtually broken out, 
though the major Powers were not yet engaged. In retrospect this looks 
like commonsense, but the impression of blunt realism is somewhat spoiled 
by the Ribbentrop-Molotov interlude, which showed the Soviet Govern- 
ment not only cynically allied to German Fascism, but ready to wallow in 
short-sighted opportunism of the naivest kind. Molotov’s speeches during 
this period also display an animosity against the Western Powers — and 
notably against British and French Socialists - which was quite absent 
from his earlier utterances on the subject of Hitler Germany. 

In general one emerges from a study of this volume with the impression 
that Germany throughout buiked much larger in the Kremlin’s calcula- 
tions than any other factor — save the need to gain American support 
against Japan. The weakening of Soviet-German co-operation after 1933 
caused not merely alarm but something like bewilderment. The Kremlin 
seems never to have understood that war with Russia was integral to the 
Nazi programme - indeed its principal objective. In the Soviet view, 
which was rooted in Lenin’s instinctive preference for Germany as against 
the West, any estrangement between the two countries could only be 
temporary and due to mental aberrations on the part of Nazi ideologists 
like Rosenberg. It seems never to have occurred to them that Hitler might 
impose his ‘Austrian’ outlook on the Prussian military caste. Nor was this 
traditional attitude dispelled by the war. In June 1941, the Kremlin’s 
rage knew no bounds, but for all that Litvinov was not restored to his 
former post, and there was little cordiality in the official attitude towards 
Britain and America. Germany could become either a partner or a victim. 
The Atlantic Powers were beyond the Kremlin’s reach, and also beyond 
its mental ken. This explains why, for all Hitler’s infamies, Russia is still 
busy trying to win allies in Germany, from generals to university pro- 
fessors. Germany has a fascination for the Russian mind which other 
countries cannot match. 
G. L. ARNOLD. 









































CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Si, — I should agree with Mr David C. Williams that McCarthy, z 
even more McCarthyism, are menaces in America. I am sorry that I do not 
consider his analysis in your August issue adequate as to the nature of the menacé 
or its underlying causes. 

I shall not claim space to debate this except to correct, or at least amplify, 
reference to myself. I do not remember that I ever advocated the dismissal 
Communist teachers on the ground that they were, in a technical sense, a securi 
risk. I do hold that men and women, who give allegiance to the Communist Part 
with its assertion of dictatorial power over their minds and consciences, by thai 
act of allegiance disqualify themselves as teachers in a democracy. The risk is not 
primarily to the security of the United States as a nation but to truth, honour, an¢ 
sound thinking. 

My position on the subject is substantially that of Professor Sidney Hook, wh 
has argued it at some length in certain chapters of his book, Heresy, Yes — Conspira 
No. Both Mr Hook and I would agree that some attempted cures of Comm: 
among our teachers are worse than the disease. We do not think there are many 
Communist teachers in America’s public schools. I can, however, testify n 
experience in New York that Communists achieved dominant power in 
Teachers’ Union, then connected with the American Federation of Labour. They 
still are the principal force in an independent teachers’ union which is now m 
on the defensive. 

Sincerely yours, 
NorMAN THOMAS. 
39A GRAMERCY PARK, 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 








